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HANKSGIVING 


THe Psaimist sang—''O give thanks unto the Lord for He is 
good," and these words of exhortation to thanksgiving have carried 
over and been repeated to those of the Christian faith. Take from the 
admonition its religious concept and the emphasis is upon a common 
practice of gentle people graciously to express thanks for gifts received, 

It became the opportunity of the Pilgrim Fathers to establish 
the first public Thanksgiving. The early days on the new continent had 
been difficult for the Pilgrims, yet they had managed to live through the 
experience. The background on these Pilgrims was one of deep religious 

.. conviction, thus, they felt God had been gracious to them and this called 

* fer a day of public thanksgiving to God. 

fr, Years in the passing have made Thanksgiving a day of great 
>.* 5 

= q; » #easting. Our tables have spread upon them vast amounts of food, ex- 

* emplitying the bounty of our land. Through an emphasis upon food and 

* sports, the day has become a holiday, or even better, a family holiday, 

The family gathers at home and in feasting and fellowship enjoys a 

eal happy time. The significance of the original meaning of the day has 

been lost amid our pleasures. 

We must not let the original significance of the first public 
Thanksgiving escape us. Common practice should not nullify a significant 
historical event. Thanksgiving Day is a symbolic call to an act of gentle 
courtesy on the part of each of us. In our instance, it is the urge that we 

"courteously say "Thanks" to God for His goodness to us. 

Enjoy the fine dinner that will be yours upon the occasion of 
Thanksgiving. Be happy either in sharing the athletic events in which you 
may participate or the fellowship of the assembled family, if either is 
your privilege. Do not, however, forget the symbol of that first public 
thanksgiving, but find time sometime during the day to return courteous, 
gracious thanks to God—"O give thanks unto the Lord for He is good." 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


“Airmen At An Orphanage 
in Japan.” the painting on 
this month’s cover, is the 
work of artist-illustrator Al 
Buell. It was inspired by his 
1956 trip to the Orient. When 
he learned that M/Sgts. 
Harold M. Strothers, Robert 
M. Carswell and an airmen 
committee had assisted the 
Mahayana Orphanage in 
Tokyo with clothing, toys 
and enough money to re- 

build its kitchen, Buell was deeply impressed. 

“Every one of those guys,” he explains, “was wonderful 
and the way the kids showed it was an inspiration to anyone 
with eyes and a heart. | decided to try to show it in a paint- 
ing. | used Strothers and orphanage personnel in the back- 
ground, The airman furnishing climbing surface for the 
kids is big (six-foot, four) Sergeant Carswell sans mous- 
tache.” The original now hangs in the Pentagon. 

A native of Hiawatha, Kans., Buell graduated from 
Northwestern and Chicago Art Institute. A member of the 
Society of Illustrators. he has made illustrations for most 
of the important national magazines. For a report on how 
Air Force personnel are winning friends for us abroad 
with sympathy and understanding, see “By Our Deeds.” 
page 5. 

The author of the article, 

William A. Kinney, is an Air 
Force alumnus who served 
during World War II as an 
Intelligence specialist. He 
also has contributed the 
poem, “The New Breed,” ap- 
pearing on the back cover. 

Kinney’s wartime stint in 
uniform interrupted a career 
spanning a quarter of a cen- 
tury in newspaper and maga- 
zine work. 

WW II found him serving as an editor in AP’s busy 
Washington Bureau, a post he resumed upon returning to 
civilian life. Later he joined the International Board of 
Editors of U. S. News and World Report, and then became 
successively Chief of News Information for the National 
Geographic Society and a member of its editorial staff. 

Besides the writing he has done for several periodicals, 
Kinney also has contributed to two books. A native of 
Newark, N. J., and a graduate of Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass., he now lives in Washington, D. C. 
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SAVED PAY 
Sir: 1 have just read your article, 
Cordiner Report, in the Sept. issue of 
THE AIRMAN. | have one question that 
I have been trying to have answered 
jor me since the Cordiner Committee 
published its report, and no one, as 
yet, has said anything definite at all. 
I am a first lieutenant with over 12 
years’ service. | was an airman for over 
10 years, and went to OCS for my 
commission. My present base pay is 
$397.80. According to the Cordiner 
Report my pay w ould be $335, and the 
maximum pay | could gain as a first 
lieutenant would be $375, still $22.80 
short of my present pay. 
Is there any solution to this? 


E. Wiegers 
Maine 


Lt. Clarence 
Loring AFB, 


According to the provisions of the 
Cordiner proposals, a saved-pay clause 
insures active-duty personnel against 
a pay cut. It assures personnel in posi- 
tions similar to that of Lt. Wiegers 
that they will receive pay under the 
present system until such time as the 
new scale would provide equal or 
greater compensation. 


x oe ® 


ONE CHOICE 

Sir: In Sept. 1956 my former per- 
sonnel section informed me that I had 
over 26 years’ service, and could, if 1 
desired, submit a request for choice of 
station under AFM 35-11. 1 queried 
several bases, but only my present sta- 
tion replied that I could be utilized in 
my AFSC of 64173, and my request 
when forwarded would be approved. 

Upon arriving at this base 1 found 
out that I was surplus. Since then 1 
have not worked in my AFSC. The per- 
sonnel section here said they “had to 
accept my application due to my 
service.” 

Further, the former personnel sec- 
tion had counted 17 months’ Reserve 
time in computing my service. I was 
not actually entitled to the move as 1 
had not at that time completed 26 
years’ active service, as required in 


AFM 35-11. 
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Can I, due to the errors of other 
personnel, submit my request for base 
of choice now that I have completed 
26 years’ active service? 

M/Sgt. James W. Rigg 
Laredo AFB, Tex. 


Officials in the Directorate of Mili- 
tary Personnel, Hq USAF, say once an 
airman has been assigned to the final 
base of his choice, there can be no 
waivers allowing him to select a sec- 
ond final assignment. 

Even assuming an error was made 
in computing your 26 years’ active 
duty prior to this assignment, and you 
are not working in your AFSC, this 
must still be considered your final base 
of choice. 


x * * 


HITS 

Sir: | have read your August issue 
of THE AIRMAN, and found it very 
interesting. The article on Medicare 
was most complete, and a very worth- 
while subject, as there are many de- 
pendents who still know little or noth- 
ing about the functions of this bill. 

I have had the privilege of using 
this bill. In July 1956 a son, Wayne, 
was born to our family. He was born 
a cleft palate child, and I was told 
then that he would need two or more 
operations to correct this deformity. 
However, they could not be started 
until he was at least nine months old. 
By that time, Medicare nad become 
effective. On April 26 the first opera- 
tion was performed, and Wayne stayed 
in the hospital 10 days. On June 21 
the second and final operation was 
performed. One day after the opera- 
tion he caught the measles, and he 
stayed in the hospital this time approxi- 
mately 21 days. These operations cost 
many hundreds of dollars. The only 
expense on our part was the first $25 
(sic) each time he was admitted to 
the hospital. 

As for my personal opinion and that 
of my wife, the new bill shows the 
great interest the government takes in 
caring for the dependents of its men 
serving in the military services. My 
family is truly grateful. 


A/1C Clarence E. Douglas 
Ardmore AFB, Okla. 


x © <= 


AND MISSES 
Sir: ] have just finished reading the 
September issue of THE AIRMAN, and 
I highly commend you and your staff 
for an excellent job well done. 
One item which caught my atten- 
tion was the article on General Thomas 


D. White (page 8) and the statement 
that he was the son of a Methodis 
Bishop. As a boy, | was an acolyte for 
the Rt. Rev. John Chanler White. He 
was the Bishop of the Episcopal Dio. 
cese of Springfield, Ill. Because of this 
close association with his father, | long 
have closely followed the 
career. 

If Bishop White ever was a Method. 
ist, it is news to me. 


general's 


M/Seg 
Air Force Reserve 
East St. Louis, II. 


These things will happen. The Rt. 
Rev. John Chanler White was an Epis. 
copal Bishop. 


x ® & 


DEEP FREEZE 


Sir: / am returning to the ZI in the 
near future. My family and my house- 
hold goods are in Panama City, Fla, 
and I am being assigned to Truax 
Field, Wis. 

I have a deep freezer which is stowed 
full of food. 1 have been advised that 
the government will move my freezer, 
but I will have to be responsible for 
any spoilage. 

I think the government should pro- 
vide refrigeration service for families 
with deep freezers, since the cost of 
living is very high and it would create 
quite a burden to some families with 
such a loss of food. 


M/Set. Hubert F. Gipson 
APO 919, San Francisco, Calif. 


According to the household goods 
section of the Directorate of Transpor- 
tation at Hq USAF, there is no author- 
ity for the movement of perishables at 
government expense, nor will the gov- 
ernment be responsible for loss or 
damage, or payment of transportation 
charges on perishables. 

If you want to make arrangements 
(at your own expense) with the car- 
riers for furnishing electricity for your 
freezer while en route, this is strictly 
between you and the carrier. Many 
times facilities of this nature can be 
made available. 
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TDY as St. Nicholas engrosses this airman at a pre-yuletide dinner for underprivileged children at Georgenborn, a suburb of 
Wiesbaden, Germany. 


A bell . .. a halted car ...a 
loom and yarn... a big stage 
and a piano—with such diverse 


items airmen are putting together a 


he SEI Ac Sey global story of incalculable import. 
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ECAUSE of a bell and 
so many other 
things, not forget- 
ting the generous 
spirit behind it all, 
they were reluc- 
tant to see him go. 

The Vicar clasped his hand. “You 
leave with us a wonderful inspira- 
tion. You have made us better vil- 
lagers and made our village better.” 

It happened in Cassington, a pic- 
turesque hamlet of thatched cottages 
near Brize Norton AB, Oxfordshire, 
England. The farewell was to M/Szt. 
Jack Lyons, now at Lowry in Colo- 
rado. All 420 villagers turned out to 
present him with a leather-bound 
volume of the town’s history each 
had signed. 

For eight centuries that history 
has revolved about St. Peter’s, the 
interesting Norman church on the 
village green, its tall spire a grace- 
ful landmark in the tidy country- 
side. When the ravages of frost 
cracked the church’s ancient bell, 
it was almost a local calamity. The 
cost of recasting the bell was far 
beyond St. Peter’s meager resources. 

Sergeant Lyons met the emer- 
gency with his movie camera. He 
started taking color sequences of 
life in the village and then through- 
out the countryside until he had put 
together a two-hour film. Then he 
exhibited it at modest admission 





prices to the same audiences whose 
homespun activities he had pictured. 

All this took six months, a lot of 
spare time to sacrifice for a man 
with a wife and two children. But 
in the end Sergeant Lyons had the 
$1,400 needed. Soon the bell was 
pealing forth again from the spire. 

Cassington was not too astonished. 
In the three years the airman and 
his family had dwelt among them, 
villagers had come to regard him 
as a legend for whom nothing was 
too small to be of interest or too 
big to tackle. Hadn’t he raised in 
five months a $4,000 recreational 
fund the local committee expected 
would take 15 years to accumulate? 
Hadn’t he entered every phase of 
town life? 

Sergeant Lyons sees nothing re- 
markable in what he did. “I just 
helped,” he tells you simply, “and 
I enjoyed myself so much.” He also 
helped win friends and influence 
cordial thinking about the USAF, 
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its people, and what their flag speaks 
for. 

Spin the globe, shift the scene to 
a dingy street in Fukuoka. A Japa- 
nese couple dash out, the woman 
clutching a baby. The couple signals 
frantically, but traffic flows by un- 
heeding. Then one car brakes to a 
quick stop. The occupants: T/Sgt. 
Oliver A. Morris and his wife, of 
Ashiya AB, out to enjoy a late after- 
noon and evening off duty. 

What moved Sergeant Morris to 
stop? He still finds that hard to ex- 
plain, unless perhaps it seemed the 
human thing to do. Neither he nor 
his wife knew any Japanese, yet 
those pathetic figures in the street 
somehow conveyed great stress and 
urgency. 

Morris sensed there was something 
to be done and in a hurry. Much 
later he learned the score. The baby 
had been seized with convulsions. 
The parents had rushed to a small 
hospital nearby; its only doctor was 
out. They knew of another physician 
a mile-and-a-half away, and were 
distractedly trying to flag down a 
taxi when Sergeant Morris chanced 
along. 

The airman bundled them into 
the car and sped off on the search. 
It proved a poor time for finding 
doctors, but at long last they suc- 
ceeded in locating an M.D. 

For more than an hour while the 
child was being treated, the Mor- 
rises stayed beside the distraught 
When the spasms 
finally checked, the woman looked 
up with brimming eyes: 

“My husband and I, we have been 
afraid of Americans before,” an in- 
terpreter translated, “now we are 
glad to know such fine people.” 

In the dozen years since V-J day, 
this was the couple’s first personal 
contact with the occupiers. It cost 
the Morrises much of the carefree 
evening they had planned, yet it 
bought something that Japanese 
family and its neighbors remember 
with appreciation. 

If a library has never been woven 
before, credit the Officers’ Wives 
Club at Wheelus AB for inventing 
the idea. The women got interested 


parents, were 


in a school for some 300 homeless 
boys, wards of the Libyan govern- 
ment. The school had native teach- 
ers, but precious little in the way 
of essential educational aids. An 


obvious deficiency was no library. 

The club could easily have raised 
a fund for books, but members de- 
cided this wasn’t the sensible thing 
to do. The boys were just learning 
to read and write; it would take a 
while before they could use a library 
and realize its value. 

So instead of books, the club 
bought the school a loom and a sup- 
ply of yarn. The plan called for the 
boys to learn how to weave barracan 
—the soft cloth used by native wom- 
en for dresses, and now a popular 
fabric with Westerners coming to 
Libya. Proceeds from initial sales 
of the material would be invested 
in more yarn until a sizable stock 
existed, then the school could divert 
profits for books. Not only would 
the boys be helped to “earn” their 
library, they also would get voca- 
tional training in weaving. 

I asked a woman then at Wheelus 
how they hit on the idea. She re- 
plied it just “evolved.” I thought it 
a laudable step toward getting Lib- 
ya’s future citizens to appreciate 
that we wished them well. The 
school’s students, present and future, 
would be proud they had “earned” 
their own library and could keep 
it growing, yet the loom would re- 
mind them that gracious ladies, 
since gone from Wheelus, continued 
their silent partners. 

An old adage came to mind: As 
the twig is bent so the tree’s inclined. 
When I repeated it, she said, “You 
know, I don’t think that occurred 
to anyone involved, although it’s 
mighty practical. Plainly we can do 
with more ‘knowing’ in North Africa 
these days.” 

Next stop, battered South Korea 
in the edgy days of the dragging 
armistice sessions at Panmunjom. 
One hardly expects a combat-zone 
USAF commander to have time to 
listen to reports of a promising boy 
pianist, not yet in his teens. 

Because this officer listened, a few 
years later Tong I] Han, age 14, 
made his debut at New York’s famed 
Carnegie Hall, the cherished goal of 
aspiring musicians. As Tong II 
crossed the big stage to the piano. 
he represented a $4,000 investment 
made by the 5th Air Force for his 
studies at top musical schools here. 
In the audience sat the man with 
whom the story started, Lt. Gen. 
Samuel E. Anderson, ex-chief of the 
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sth Air Foree, currently Commander 
of ARDC. 

Blasé music critics termed the per- 
formance “impressive” and praised 
“a sensitive young talent.” President 
Syngman Rhee cabled the boy solo- 
ist that the debut stirred 
pride in the Korean people.” 

England, Japan, Libya, Korea... 
These four snapshot sketches have 


“deep 


been culled at random from an ever- 
album compiled 
across the world. Its contents offer 


growing being 
a variety so infinite no casual sam- 
plings can be singled out as rep- 
Besides selfless 
deeds and gestures of fellowship are 
never reported; 


resentative. many 
airmen who do 
things quietly prefer it that way. 

The recorded and_ unrecorded 
make an Air Force story with a 
broad significance not always con- 
sciously in the minds of all adding 
to it. 


Missing: The Gimmick 


Considered separately, there is 
nothing spectacular about most of 
the instances of ordinary, human 
helpfulness which write the biggest 
part of the story. Occasionally an 
episode or project may attract major 
press attention. More often, any 
notice is confined to service or civil- 
ian publications of limited circula- 
tion, or nothing at all appears since 
what is done seems routine to those 
responsible, 

Taken together, however, these 
things are smoothing the Air Force’s 
mission by fostering a climate of 
harmony among free men— an 
awareness of common humanity and 
shared interests. 

Besides this, they also create an 
odd byproduct—discomfort for the 
Communists and their stooges. 

In the warped code of party-liners, 
the doctrine is basic: Nobody with 
allegiance to a free nation is sup- 
posed to do anything apparently 
kind and friendly, without a hidden 
intent of having it ultimately serve 
some “imperialistic” scheme. If the 
USAF is involved, this goes double. 

Hence, there must be a secret gim- 
mick. Since no such devious motive 
exists, the comrades feel they are at 
an embarrassed disadvantage until 
they invent one, no matter how out- 
landish it be. 

I am reminded of something that 
happened in Paris; it offers elo- 
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quent evidence on 
the point. 

The storied 
City of Light and 
its environs have 
areas heavily pro- 
Soviet. One is in 
the suburban 
commune of Pu- 
teaux. There. near 
a large factory 
with a Red-domi- 
nated union, 
stands a small or- 
phanage, Maison 
d Enfance — poor 
and neglected un- 
til its discovery 
by the Air Force 
Officers’ Wives 
Club in Paris. 

The orphans’ 
plight would have 
stirred any Ameri- 
can woman. The 
children had no 
mattresses, only 
wafer-thin pads. 


nations. 





THE WHITE HOUSE 


Dear Fellow Citizen: 


You have been issued a valued credential - the Passport 
of the United States. 
intend to visit, there be provided you, as an American citizen, 
safe passage, lawful aid and protection in case of need. Ags the 
holder of this passport, you will be the guest of our neighbors 
and friends in the world family of nations. 


Year after year, increasing numbers of our citizens 
travel to foreign countries. In most of these lands there exist 
a reservoir of good will for the United States and a knowledge 
of what we stand for. 
aspirations are less well understood. To all the varied peoples 
of these many countries, you, the bearer of an American pass- 
port, represent the United States of America. 


As you travel abroad, the respect you show for foreign 
laws and customs, your courteous regard for other ways of life, 
and your speech and manner help to mold the reputation of our 
country. Thus, you represent us all in bringing assurance to 
the people you meet that the United States is a friendly nation 
and one dedicated to the search for world peace and to the 
promotion of the well-being and security of the community of 


WASHINGT 


July 12, 1957 


It requests that, in the countries you 


In some areas, our country and its 


Sincerely, 








A sparse food sup- 

ply kept the wan brood undernour- 
ished. A chronic fuel shortage made 
for shivery temperatures in wintry 
months. 

Up rolled feminine sleeves as the 
purposeful ladies, among them Mrs. 
Lauris Norstad, set about changing 
all that—on the double. 

Comfortable bedding was _pro- 
vided. Coal poured into bins. Pantry 
shelves took on a well-stocked look; 
the kitchen was modernized. Add 
new outfits of clothing, electrical 
appliances to ease housekeeping 
chores, even stairway safety treads. 

But kids do not live by bread 
alone, so there were parties and out- 
ings, too, with club members to the 
zoo and other places exciting for 
tiny hearts. 


“What's In It For You?” 


From the moment the distaff task 
force descended on the orphanage, 
a suspicious gallery watched—the 
Communist-led unionists in the big 
factory nearby. To them passed the 
word: these women must be seeking 
an escape from the spoiled boredom 
of their empty lives. Mais oui, wait 
until they get enough grime under 
their manicured nails and weary of 
les enfants. Small orphans—pouf! 
Could they matter in the ideological 


struggle? Unless? Ah yes, unless the 
women had sinister designs to in- 
doctrinate the children against all 
Soviet-brand “workers’ paradises!” 

One curious worker stopped a 
group of orphans, hoping to get an 
inkling as to what the shameless plot 
might be. 

“Your Americans are still coming. 
I see. They haven't tired of you, yet,” 
he jeered. 

“Non, non,” came the indignant 
chorus. “They are friends.” 

Later a Red boss accosted one of 
the wives leaving the orphanage. 
“What are you people going to 
out of this?” he demanded. 

“Why only the satisfaction of see- 
ing the children happy. Isn’t that 
enough?” 

She gave him that pitying smile 
women turn on to inform a mere 
male he cannot possibly understand. 
Then she swept on. 

“Those characters couldn’t brush 
off what was happening, try as they 
did,” observed one amused young 
matron. “We got under their skin.” 

So it went all that year, the next, 
and the next. Perhaps other in- 
fluences were at work but as time 
passed the number of zealous Red 
followers on union rolls fell off. 

After six years, with the orphan- 
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age on a sound basis and the richer 
for a $2,000 parting gift. the women 
did withdraw. This gave cold com- 
fort to the Commies, since the club 
promptly turned to other needy in- 
stitutions “under the policy of 
spreading the wealth, so to speak,” 
as Mrs. Norstad phrases it. 


Plus A Pear Orchard 


Chatting about heart-warming ex- 
amples like this, | remarked to a 
chaplain how interesting it would 
be if a statistical control kept track 
of such things. 

“Horrors,” he chided gently, “One 
doesn’t think of good turns as cold 
statistics. Mere numbers can’t reflect 
the human interest elements distin- 
guishing one from the next. Take the 
Korean orphanage ‘adopted’ by the 
839th Engineer Aviation Battalion. 
To assure it a steady income upon 
their departure the men bought it 
a 20-acre pear orchard! 

“Here we have thought and solici- 
tude far surpassing the orchard’s 
price tag. It’s the spirit in which a 
thing is done that counts, and that 
doesn’t apply exclusively to finan- 
cial donations. It also takes the right 
spirit in ordinary, day-to-day mat- 
ters with no price tags. Good nature, 
courtesy, patience, ready under- 
standing, and willingness to learn 
these cost us nothing. yet they are 
the passkey to respect and friendli- 
ness, be it in your home town or 
amid strangers, for they soon cease 
to be strangers.” 

He turned the talk to the myriad 
activities airmen had organized for 
youngsters and then lavished their 
leisure on them. 

“IT shouldn’t generalize.” said the 
cleric, “but I think we, as people, 
have an extra soft spot in our hearts 
for small fry. And an airman has a 
special attraction for them: they 
connect him with the 
flight which enraptures young imagi- 
nations. That may explain why air- 
men do things solely for their de- 
light. 

“What a vivid example the Berlin 
Airlift produced! Our prestige, per- 
haps the fate of many free nations 
was at stake. Yet, despite the stress 
under which aircrews worked, one 
young pilot bobs up with ‘Operation 
Little Vittles’-—the candy drop via 
handkerchief parachutes. 

“This introduced an 


wonder of 


inspired 
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Jeeping Marshalese small fry call their chauffeur “Sergeant Chief.” He is S/Sgt. 


Wesley A. Ruowonen on Ennylabegan Island, Kwajalein Atoll. 


touch. It was a compelling demon- 
stration that, however dire the hour, 
we still worried about a little some- 
thing for the kids. To call it a diplo- 
matic masterstroke is high-sounding, 
but it was that, only on a down-to- 
what we term the 


earth level, at 


erassroots.” 
Envoys Unaware 


Reference to “grassroots diplo- 
macy” struck my fancy enough to try 
it out later on a light colonel who 
has given considerable study to such 
matters. He’d buy only the * 
roots” part. 


“orass- 


“As a word, ‘diplomacy’ has devi- 
ous connotations for some people,” 
he said. “We need something more 
apt, expressive. ‘Diplomacy’ suggests 
too much a maneuvering formula to 
gain certain ends. 

“The unique feature of so much 
of this story is the lack of any pat- 
tern. True, we have our community- 
relations programs, for it’s in Air 
Force interest to keep on good terms 
with people everywhere. We’ve also 
gone in for special goodwill proj- 
ects like the “Magic Carpet’ airlift 
of Moslem pilgrims to Mecca and 
the ‘Kinderlift’ of underprivileged 
children out of Berlin for summer 
vacations. Add all the air-sea rescue 
units have done in earning grateful 
friends. 

“Nevertheless, the biggest divi- 
dends in understanding seem to grow 
from the spontaneous flashes which 
hit a person or group, the spur-of- 
the-moment improvising. No official 
program could begin to anticipate 
the versatility airmen have dis- 
played, and it’s better that way. You 
can’t regiment genuineness. I don’t 
mean many efforts aren’t organized 


in a way, but it’s pick-up or merely 
incidental.” 

He questioned whether in civilian 
life anyone thought he was always 
practicing diplomacy by keeping on 
good terms with neighbors. It was 
just doing what comes naturally, 
making life easier all around. Why 
shouldn’t the same attitude produce 
as desirable results in any service 
assignment? 

With a laugh, he said of all defini- 
tions relating to diplomacy he knew 
of only one to fit his book. This de- 
fined a “diplomat” as a man who 
remembers a lady’s birthday but 
forgets her age. The idea behind 
that definition had helped him keep 
the right perspective on duty in 
places with less than pleasant fea- 
tures, yet with others well worth dis- 
covering. 

“A people is a mirror in which 
each traveler contemplates his own 
image,” he quoted. “I read _ that 
somewhere. It’s a good guideline for 
airmen. We get to travel a lot. What 
we get out of wherever we go will 
never be less than we put in, and it 
can be a great deal more. 

“Friendliness is the cue. You 
know, when you com¢g to think of it, 
friendliness is a contagious thing. 
Awfully contagious.” 


Behind The 8-Balls 


One evening last month I had 
dinner with a man, considered a 
close observer of world affairs. | 
got to waxing eloquent on the many 
worthy things airmen had been do- 
ing overseas, strictly on their own, 
and how well I thought this augured 
for the future. 

He cut in tartly that I had over- 
bought sweetness and light, without 
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taking a cold, hard look at the sorry 
side of the picture. 

“What about the 8-balls and 
their harebrained behavior?” he de- 
manded. “In a few minutes one of 
those jerks can undo everything 
vood a whole squadron might ac- 
complish in months.” 

Cynically he rang all the changes 
on the subject, from flouting traffic 
regulations and minor breaches of 
the peace on up to the big foulups. 

His recital contained nothing new 
to me. I had studied many sheaves 
of discouraging reports: | knew the 
unhappy views of any number of 
officers and enlisted men about the 
situation. The problem was: there. 

“And I won't try to minimize it,” 
“Some of the 
trouble may be due to misfits. En- 
tirely too often, however, it stems 


I assured my host. 


from irresponsibility or careless- 
ness.” 

As one who wore the uniform 
with pride, | have no patience with 
a man who disgraces it, particularly 
if he could have avoided the mess 
easily. 

“Being an oldtimer, I can’t help 
but wonder if such characters ever 
stop to think of how personally dis- 
loyal they are being to every decent 
man in their outfits,” I said. “Of 
course, they are also hurting the 
prestige of the Air Force and harm- 
ing the country’s best interests. but 
these can seem intangible and _ re- 
mote at times. 

“It’s far different with someone 
who stands formation beside you, 
a fellow crewman—they’re flesh and 
blood people who are being let down 
and maybe hurt. no matter in how 
small a way, the same as if you 
goofed or chickened out on them 
in combat.” 

My acquaintance said that to 
think solely in terms of the indi- 
vidual was an interesting approach, 
but an oversimplification which led 
nowhere. 

Any number of airmen whose 
opinions I had canvassed would dis- 
agree with this. They felt that im- 
mediate personal associations and 
mutual dependence were factors 
which could do with more pointing 
up. 

“Occasionally,” I tried to explain, 
“something is so obvious we fail to 
see it. Take this business of letting 
the other guys down. 
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Let’s consider a joker who blun- 
ders into a ruckus which gets a 
whole town resentful toward all base 
personnel for weeks. As he starts 
heading for the trouble pattern, one 
or more boys from his outfit are 
watching and can guess what is apt 
to happen, but they do nothing to 
wave him off. It strikes me they do 
some letting down, themselves. 

“Some fellows have pretty exu- 
berant ideas about a good time: I’m 
not a spoilsport. However. when 
things threaten to go beyond the 
beyond, then I think it’s not only 
a matter of duty but common sense 
to step in.” 

In civilian life, | pointed out, a 
person has responsibilities in help- 
ing preserve law and order. More- 
over, anytime he sees a neighbor or 
friend maneuvering into a bad spot, 
he comes to the rescue. A uniform 
doesn’t lessen one’s obligation to 
law or one’s fellowman. 

My host did not dispute this, al- 
though he termed it a difficult phi- 
losophy to put across in the service. 
I told him I felt otherwise. 

What’s The Record? 

The impatience in the man’s eyes 
as he glanced around his booklined 
study informed me I hadn't sold 
much of anything. 

“Look,” he said presently, “we 
had best face up to our big problem 
and not ignore the forest for indi- 
vidual trees. 

“Down through the ages the peo- 
ple of one country have soon grown 
tired of the presence on their soil 
of another nation’s military forces 
during peacetime. It makes no dif- 
ference whether a short while ear- 
lier they had wrested a joint victory 
from near defeat. 

“When such forces remain de- 
ployed in a vanquished country, the 
victor’s uniform is a constant re- 
minder to the populace of their 
defeat. Here there is a built-in ani- 
mosity among the nationals and it 
smolders until the last of the former 
foes eventually pull out.” 

He addressed himself to the basic 
causes he held accountable for the 
historic pattern—the differences of 
cultures, traditions, ways of life and, 
with rare exception, of languages 
and various other factors. 

“Name a single instance, if you 
can, where irritation and discord 


hasn’t resulted, whether with an old 
ally or a previous enemy.” 

That challenge gave me a lot of 
bygone territory to race over men- 
tally. Our experiences in Cuba and 
the Philippines did not seem com- 
parable, or even with the AEF after 
WW I. Perhaps I might be stumped, 
but I wasn’t ready to admit it yet. 

“If anything,” he frowned, “our 
present position shapes up infinitely 
more difficult than any in the past. 
The installations reflect our high 
standard of living which can easily 
arouse the envy of less fortunate 
peoples. Our emergence as the num- 
ber one power chafes the pride of 
certain groups in countries whose 
former greatness has declined. 

“Finally, there is the ceaseless 
Communist campaign to magnify 
our smallest miscues, misrepresent 
our motives, and sow suspicion 
about our good faith. No nation has 
had its task so endlessly compli- 
cated.” 

He made a despairing gesture. 
“The old maxim has it that visitors 
and fish smell after three days. Now 
propaganda reminds people of the 
fact daily.” 

I fired back a few complimentary 
maxims about visitors which said 
the opposite. It depended on the 
guest, | argued. There are many as 
easy to have arouad as favorite old 
shoes. 

“Military forces are not the same 
as house guests,” he retorted, “and 
what about the precedents of cen- 
turies I cited?” 


Ain’t Necessarily So 

Feeling frustrated, I reached for 
the ash tray on the desk. A canceled 
stamp on an envelope caught my 
eye. Ina flash I knew I was not only 
out of the soup, but about to lock 
onto the target. 

The stamp, a soft crimson shade, 
was one of those memorial issues. 
It bore a man’s likeness, his name, 
and the dates 1757-1957. 

“T guess you should know the sub- 
ject, it’s your pet field,” I said, all 
innocence, “but hasn’t the prece- 
dent ever been broken?” 

Not that he knew of, and he was 
pretty sure he would know. 

“Then what word do you use to 
describe what happened here?” 

I pushed the letter over and 
tapped the portrait on the stamp 
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commemorating the bicentennial of 
the birth of the Marquis de Lafa- 
yctte. 

“What about Lafayette and his 
French boys?” I pressed. “Why deal 
them out? It took this postage stamp 
to remind me of the remarkable 
chapter they wrote in the American 
story.” 

My host wore the sheepish expres- 
sion of a man who had just achieved 
the most spectacular wheels-up land- 
ing possible. 

“You’ve been holding forth about 
all the causes you say inevitably 
produce friction. Here we had them 
all in extra measure. 

“We had the language barrier. 
The French units were smartly uni- 
formed, fully equipped. Our civil- 
ians marveled at their discipline and 
exemplary behavior, usually with 
disparaging cracks about our ragged 
Continentals which should have 
made our boys gripe. 

“The French arrived with the be- 
lief we'd pick up their campaign 
tab, but Congress reneged, which 
made them paying guests. Unlike 
Washington’s short-rationed forces, 
however, they had their own gold 
and silver to buy supplies. Although 
civilians profiteered, the French ate 
well while the Continentals fared 
worse. 

“Keep in mind, too, these allies 
had left a nation of culture and the 
comforts of the period for a rough- 
hewn, sparsely-settled beachhead in 
a brooding wilderness. The people 
they met were mostly an unman- 
nered, brash lot, very ignorant about 
them. Imagine officers of noble birth 
being asked for haircuts by yokels 
with the crazy idea that only bar- 
bers or dancing masters ever left 
France! 

“And believe it or not, quite a 
few officers and men from the land 
popularly identified with [amour 
decided American girls were intimi- 
datingly more flirtatious and for- 
ward than French women.” 


Patriots Fretted 


My host brought several volumes 
on the Revolution over to the desk. 
“Tt’s all here,” he conceded. “A most 
unusual alliance.” 

That put it mildly. For eight 
decades prior to the Revolution this 
ally had been a foe whom colonists 
and British regulars had fought in 
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the string of French and Indian 
Wars. Many of our officers, like 
Washington, got their combat know- 
how in this way. 

“The British had every reason to 
count on the traditional hostility 
and suspicion to breed trouble in 
the long run. They also had a large 
fifth column here in the loyalist 
Tories who kept things stirred up. 
These subversives probably posed 
as grave a problem then as any Com- 
munist activities now in installation 
areas overseas.” 

Something else occurred to me 
which should have put the chill on 
mutual understanding. Leading pa- 
triots, military and civilian, devel- 
oped surprising misgivings after the 
French began arriving in strength. 
It was painful for them to see on 
our soil the thousands of foreign 
uniforms. Even Washington feared 
at first it might be humiliating. 

“Listen, this capsules the story 
nicely,” said my host, reading the 
following passage from one of the 
books: 

““The fact that a large body of 
French could be stationed in the 
old colonies and live in amity con- 
founded England and the rest of 
Europe. It was an object lesson in 
international relations: the more 
the French and Americans saw of 
each other, the better they seemed 
to get on.” 

I nodded. “Yes, and that’s why 
we had no rash of signs after the 
surrender at Yorktown demanding: 
Lafayette, Frenchies, Go Home! We 
would have been glad to have him 
and his men stay, as some did.” 

My acquaintance insisted deten- 
sively there must have been “inci- 
dents,” the French having a more 
excitable temperament than the 
colonists. 

“Sure,” I conceded, “but evidently 
this sea of general amiability soon 
submerged their effect. I doubt any- 
body could run a checklist on best 
friends without running into traits 
or shortcomings which at times are 
hard to stand, yet we like friends 
despite this. The same goes for 
families or communities. Thus I 
fail to see why the commendable 
conduct and human touch so evident 
in the vast majority cannot, in time, 
earn for the Air Force that enviable 
reputation of always being a wel- 
come guest.” 


. -. A Little Longer 

His face indicated lingering reser. 
vations, so | made another pass. 

“Obviously, what has been done 
by a military force on alien soil at 
least once before can be done again, 
And, in my humble opinion, we 
have a unique heritage that should 
make it less difficult. 

“Who made the Nation what it 
is? Immigrants, millions of them 
from all over. All races, creeds, cus- 
toms, and peculiarities. One set 
wasn’t used to living with the other 
when they arrived, but they some- 
how got themselves adjusted, and 
then readjusted to those that kept 
coming later. Sure, the process had 
its friction and ugly times, but what 
an incredible job has been done, 
despite all that needs improving. 

“As for our internal rows and 
snafus, in hindsight we can see most 
of them were shortsighted and need- 
less. We wouldn’t think of making 
the same mistakes here today, so 
we ought to have sense enough to 
avoid them overseas.” 

I added the Air Force seemed to 
be preeminently qualified to personi- 
fy abroad the best features of our 
national character. 

“Glance back over our 50 years,” 
I invited. “You'll find the Air Force 
has known much longer and leaner 
years than the sister services. Yet 
even then, airmen showed special 
capacity for winning popular inter- 
est and friendship. The asset has 
always stood us in good stead since. 

“Naturally, it took effort and 
perseverance. Abroad in some places 
we can use an extra measure of both, 
but we are worldminded and we 
start with the prestige of being con- 
sidered the Nation’s elite in the 
eyes of other nations. 

“So, I repeat. If Lafayette did it 
before, we can do it again.” 

He pondered dubiously, debating 
whether the parallel fitted. 

“T’ll be watching to see whether 
it can,” he said. “Today’s problem 
is so enormously complex that work- 
ing out the desired happy solution 
strikes me as most difficult, indeed 
well nigh impossible.” 

His skepticism did not disquiet 
me. Having served under “Hap” 
Arnold, I immediately recalled the 
old watchword: The Difficult We Do 
Immediately; The Impossible Takes 
A Little Longer. * 
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Encephalitis. 

Culex tarsalis. 

Terms, indeed, out of a medical 
dictionary. 

Foreign to most vocabularies, the 
words are familiar to T/Sgt. Harry 
\. Leach, Jr., a supply sergeant for- 
merly with the 637th Aircraft Con- 
trol and Warning Squadron at 
Othello Air Force Station, Saddle 
Mountain, Wash., now with the 822d 
ACKkW Squadron at Geiger Field, 
Spokane, Wash. 

While at Othello, Sergeant Leach 
learned that encephalitis, a type of 
sleeping sickness, had become a 
matter of concern in Adams County, 
in the heart of the Columbia Basin. 
It was believed to be a byproduct of 
the irrigation that brought prosper- 
ity and growth to an arid area which 
had once been a wasteland. 

Culex tarsalis is a species of 
mosquito. According to Adams 
County Health Officer Dr. J. Colin 
Lindsay, laboratory tests carried out 
in the state during the past seven 
years point the finger of blame di- 
rectly at this insect as the germ 
carrier, 

Encephalitis cases in eastern 
Washington totaled 11 in 1956. 
Three of the victims died. News- 
papers in the area began warning 
residents about the possibility of an 
epidemic as early as April of this 
year, urging individual precautions 
and mosquito control. Editor Robert 
M. Shaw of Othello’s weekly news- 
paper, The Outlook, decided late in 
May that too many people were tak- 
ing a “weather” attitude toward the 
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Exterminator 
Cum Laude 


by T/Sgt. Bert Tavender 
Hq Western Air Defense Force 





T/Set. Harry A. Leach, Jr., and Scout Donn Ennis pour waste oil on pond of stagnant 
S - rs ° I os 
water near Othello’s rodeo grounds as part of mosquito-control program. 


disease. Everyone was talking about 
it, and no one was doing anything 
about it. 

Then Editor Shaw sought out Ser- 
geant Leach. 

As scoutmaster of Boy Scout 
Troop 176 in Othello, Leach was 
already well known. He and his 
scouts had undertaken a tree-plant- 


ing project in early spring that re- 
sulted in some 2,000 Chinese Elms 
being planted in an expanding resi- 
dential area. 

On Monday, May 20, Shaw sug- 
gested taat mosquito control might 
be a worthwhile project for Troop 
176. 

That evening, after retreat had 
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sounded at Othello Air Force Sta- 
tion, Scoutmaster Leach and _ his 
scouts declared war on the disease- 
carrying mosquitoes. They began 
soliciting service stations for used 
crankcase oil. They collected the 
first load of oil on Tuesday evening 
and hauled it away in the sergeant’s 
own pickup truck, a vehicle he had 
obtained by selling his car, so he 
would have room to transport all 
his scouts. 

The Thursday, May 23. edition of 
Shaw’s newspaper carried a story 
headlined “Sergeant Leach Declares 
War On Mosquitoes Breeding In 
Stagnant Pools Near Othello.” Leach 
and his boys commanded front- and 
editorial-page attention for weeks. 
Editor Shaw gave more than ade- 
quate coverage to a more than ade- 
quate effort. 

The war began by pouring oil 
into stagnant pools. Then Sergeant 
Leach and a local citizens’ commit- 
tee constructed a Venturi tube 
which, attached to the manifold of 
a truck, produced a “fog” of mixed 
DDT and oil. The device enabled 
the scouts to spray hen houses and 
other areas where adult mosquitoes 
might settle. The reason for this, ac- 
cording to Dr. Lindsay, was that 
chickens are known to be carriers 
of the encephalitis germ. The disease 
doesn’t attack the chickens, but can 
be carried from them to humans by 
mosquitoes. 

Efforts to whip culex tarsalis were 
financed largely by Sergeant Leach. 
As Editor Shaw’s stories continued, 
however, the townspeople rallied to 
the cause. 

Service stations began to refuse 
payment for the gas Sergeant Leach 
Mrmosquiocs breeangmn eee 
tagnant pools near Othello 
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used on the project. Then people 
began stopping him on the streets 
to contribute money to the cam- 
paign. When he took his truck to a 
garage for clutch repairs, the job 
was done promptly and he was given 
a statement marked “no payment 
due.” 

On June 9 the County Commis- 
sioners met to discuss organization 
of a mosquito-control district. The 
next day the City Council voted $350 
to finance spraying within Othello’s 
limits, and unanimously approved a 
commendation for Sergeant Leach. 

The sergeant received another 
commendation in the form of an 
open letter signed by County Health 
Officer Lindsay and published in 
The Outlook. A week later a woman 
who had been a victim of the disease 
wrote the editor expressing her grati- 
tude for Sergeant Leach’s leadership 
in the battle against culex tarsalis. 

According to Dr. Lindsay, the 
long-range benefits of the sergeant’s 
activities will continue even after 
the last disease-carrying mosquito 
is eliminated. 

“The airman’s battle with mos- 
quitoes began with a desire to give 
his scouts something to do, some- 
thing to impress upon them their 
responsibilities as citizens,” Dr. 
Lindsay said. 

“His transfer to another station 
was our loss,” the doctor added. 
“While he was with us he did a fine 
job of cementing military-civilian 
relations and making us realize that 
Air Force men are good neighbors. 
His example of initiative and public 
service will be a guide to members 
of his scout troop and others for 


years to come.” * 
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An “open letter’ 
commending Sgt. 
Leach from the county 


public health director. 


To Sgt. Harry Leach. U.S.A.F. 
Scoutmaster Troop 176 
Othello, Washington 


Dear Set. Leach: 


The purpose of this letter is 
to publicly commend you and 
your scout troop for your work 
in fighting mosquitoes in the 
Othello area. 


Because of the work and 
planning that you and your 
troop of Scouts have done, the 
public and private agencies have 
been inspired to contribute 
some effort to the control of 
mosquitoes in western Adams 
county. This initiative on your 
part has been sorely needed, 
and we commend you for tak- 
ing the lead. 


The work you and Scout 
Troop 176 has done should give 
considerable relief from the 
nuisance of biting mosquitoes 
and may even be the preventing 
of an outbreak of the dreaded 
sleeping sickness. For these rea- 
sons, Sergeant Leach, the citi- 
zens of the Othello area owe you 
their undying gratitude. 


Your contribution of time, 
equipment and funds may never 
be repaid in money, but here’s 
hoping you will find your re- 
ward in the knowledge that you 
have served your neighborhood 
above and beyond the call of 
duty, and in the knowledge that 
people you have served are 
grateful. 

May your example of initia- 
tive and public service be a 
guide to your Scouts for years 
to come. 


Yours truly, 


J. COLIN LINDSAY 
Adams Co. Health Officer 


Above letter was published in 
local paper, The Outlook. 
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AIRMAN'S WORLD 


IN FOOTBALL WEATHER 
NO DOUBT 


American football came to Norway 
recently when USAFE sent two of its 
United Kingdom football teams,to play 
their 1957 opener in Oslo. 

Some 8.000 Norwegian fans, most of 
whom had never seen the American 
came before. braved rainy weather to 
see the 1956 USAFE champion London 
Rockets and Bentwaters Thunderbirds 
tussle. 

In spite of the fact that the majority 
didn’t understand the game. the north- 
ern football fans cheered lustily when 
play was in action. 

It seemed funny, though. Here were 
Norwegian spectators—they didn’t 
know anything about the game, but the 
cheers. and some boos, all came at the 
appropriate time. 

\ few discreet questions after the 
final gun disclosed the answer. It was 
all instigated by the public-address- 
system announcer. who incidentally, 
cave a play-by-play account in Nor- 
wegian. As he reported the action, after 
a particularly good run or fine block, 
he would explain to his listeners, “This 
is where the American fans would 
cheer.” And cheer they did. 

The boos came late in the final 
period. Bentwaters’ quarterback fired a 
60-yard scoring pass downfield, but the 
play was recalled for illegal procedure. 
The announcer gave the word to boo 

-and the result was instantaneous. 

The game was made possible through 
the courtesy of the United States Air 
Forces in Europe and the Royal Nor- 
wegian Air Force. in cooperation with 
the Rotary Clubs of Oslo and the Norsk 
Aero Klubb. Admission was charged, 
with proceeds going to welfare funds 
of the Norwegian Air Force (similar to 
the Air Force Aid Society) and Ko- 
foeskolen. a rehabilitation school for 
delinquent teenagers. 

Col. James Flanagan. U. S. Air At- 
taché in Norway, proposed and _ ar- 
ranged the game. He worked directly 
with the USAFE 
officials. 

USAFE Commander in Chief. Gen. 
Frank F. Everest. flew to Oslo to see the 
game. Also in attendance were Am- 
bassador Frances E. Willis and Lt. Gen. 
B. F. Motzfeldt. Royal Norwegian Air 
Force Commander, and several other 


Norwegian and Oslo government of- 


ficials. 


Spectators got a special halftime 


Norwegians and 
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The Norwegian crowd rises to its feet as a Bentwaters Thunderbird back eludes two 
would-be London tacklers deep in his own territory. 





In halftime ceremonies, two Norwegian youths present captains of the American 

teams with flowers in appreciation of American football debut in Oslo. At left are 

Rocket co-captains, Bob McFadden (55) and Art Finke (49). Bentwaters’ representa- 
tive is Jim Commodore, at right. 


treat when two teams of Norwegian 
youngsters engaged in a brief Amer- 
ican-style football scrimmage. Using a 
regulation ball. the youngsters were 
clad in American helmets, soccer jer- 
seys, and ice-hockey pads. The razzle- 
dazzle put on by the youths brought 
cheers from the crowd without appro- 
priate cues from the announcer. 
Oh, yes, London won, 41-0. 


AAG OUT 

Effective December 1 the familiar 
title, Air Adjutant General. will be re- 
placed in USAF nomenclature. In the 
future the office will be known as Di- 
rector of Administrative Services. 

The new title is in line with Air 
Force organizational identification, and 
more realistically describes the func- 
tions of this unit. 
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AIRPOWER BOOK CLUB 


Air Force Association has announced 


inauguration of an Airpower Book 
Club. Organized along the lines of pop- 
ular book clubs, the AFA-sponsored 
and managed organization went into 
operation on November 1. 

Designed specifically for Air Force 
military and civilian personnel inter- 
ested in career advancement and pro- 
fessional knowledge and education, the 
club will offer books which represent 
the best in professional airpower litera- 
ture available. 

Annual subscription rates. if paid in 
full upon joining, will be $15. An alter- 
nate installment plan is available with 
three equal $6 payments. Membership 
applications should be made to The 
Airpower Book Club, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Club members will receive four books 
during the first year. The selections 
will have a total value of no less than 
$25. In addition, a special premium 
book will be presented to members 
upon joining. A publication, The Air- 
man’s Bookshelf, containing a review 
of the current selection and a brief re- 
view of other publications concerned 
with aviation, airpower. and related 
professional fields will go to each mem- 
ber with each selection. 

Kick-off selection will be a biography 
of Billy Mitchell entitled, Mitchell, 
Pioneer of Airpower, by Isaac Don 
Levine. The book was originally pub- 
lished in 1943, but has been out of print 
for well over a decade. A classic on 
Mitchell, it brings the Mitchell case up 
to date with a new foreword. 

The initial premium book will be A 
History of the United States Air Force, 
1907-1957, a hard-back volume of Air 
Force magazine’s Golden Anniversary 
Issue. 

The additional books reviewed in the 
quarterly publication will be available 
for purchase through club facilities at 
a 10 percent reduction in cost to 
members. 

Future selections will follow the pat- 
tern of the story of man’s conquest of 
the air and the spaces beyond, and the 
role and impact of aviation and air- 
power in the course of human events 
and world affairs. Selections will be 
made by a highly-qualified group of 
civilian and military authorities in the 
field. 

The club will operate on a nonreturn- 
able, nonoptional basis. This operation 
assures the largest possible saving to 
members. 

Founding of the Airpower Book 
Club culminates several years of stud- 
ied planning. The Air Force Associa- 
tion has received the full cooperation 
and encouragement of Hq USAF and 
various commands. 
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HARD HATS 

Interim authorization approving 
wear by USAF personnel in uniform 
of crash helmets. similar to those worn 
by civilian motorcycle policemen, has 
been mailed to the field. The helmets 
are designed for use while riding on 
motorcycles. motor scooters, or auto- 
cycles. 

\ new Air Force Regulation in the 
32 series (Ground Safety) will include 
authorization for wear of this headgear, 
and contain specifications which must 
be complied with. 

Wear for airmen whose duties re- 
quire use of such vehicles will become 
mandatory as soon as procedures are 
established and headgear is available 
for issue. Command determination will 
be made relative to required or optional 
wear for pleasure cyclists. 

Authorized helmets will be white, 
similar in design to the type currently 
being worn by civilian policemen, and 
without insignia. trim, or other decora- 
tion. The outer shell will be hard, 
tough, and impact-resistant. The inner 
cradle will be designed in such a man- 
ner as to be adjustable and sufficiently 
resistant to prevent impact of the head 
with the outer shell. As a further safe- 
guard, padding will be added in areas 
where the head is in close proximity 
to the outer layer, and the helmet will 
sport an adjustable chin strap. A flex- 
ible snap-on visor will be optional. 

Helmets will be issued only to per- 
sonnel whose duties require such pro- 
tection. All others will be required to 
purchase their own. 


x kk 


QUIET AS A MOUSE 

Air Research and Development Com- 
mand recently completed construction 
of a $1,026,000 ultra-modern bio-acous- 
tic research facility at Wright Air De- 
velopment Center, Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio, in preparation for a new 
offensive against objectionable aircraft 
noise. 

Probably the most complete labora- 
tory of its kind, it will be used by 
ARDC scientists to study effects of 
high-intensity noise on human beings, 
develop and improve noise-protection 
equipment, study methods of reducing 
noise. and lessen harmful structural 
vibrations on aircraft caused by noise. 

\s an illustration of its noise-damp- 
ening ability, a Boeing eight-engine 
B-52 Stratofortress bomber passing as 
closely as 300 feet above it will not be 
heard inside the testing rooms. 

Dr. Henning E. von Gierke. Chief of 
the Bio-Acoustics Branch of the Aero- 
medical Laboratory, said one of the 
most important problems at present 
and in the future is the effects of noise 





on personnel who must maintain the 
high-speed jet aircraft of the modern 
Air Force. 

“This new facility,” he said, “should 
enable us to determine what noise levels 
affect human performance or result in 
injuries to the hearing organ. This in- 
formation. in turn. should aid us in 
developing even better protection for 
our maintenance personnel who are 
most affected by jet noise.” 
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SEMPER PARATUS 

Competitive examinations for cadet- 
ship in the United States Coast Guard 
Acadeiny will be conducted on Febru- 
ary 24 and 25, 1958 at centers through- 
out the world. 

To qualify for nomination, a candi- 
date must be at least 17 but not more 
than 22 years old on July 1, 1958: bea 
graduate of an accredited high school: 
unmarried: between five feet. four 
inches and six feet, six inches tall; 
have uncorrected 20/20 vision; and 
have completed at least three years in 
English, two in algebra, and one in 
plane geometry at either high school or 
college level. Nine additional credits in 
optional work are also required. No 
waivers will be granted on require- 
ments. 

Examinations will be conducted in 
Argentia, Newfoundland: Antwerp, 
Belgium; Bremerhaven, Germany: Lon- 
don, England; Naples. Italy; Piraeus, 
Greece: Sangley Point. Philippine Is- 
lands; and Tokyo, Japan, for personnel 
stationed outside the continental limits. 
Centers for stateside examinations are 
listed in descriptive booklets which are 
available by writing to the Command- 
ant, U. S. Coast Guard, Washington 25, 
D. C. Application forms are included 
with the booklet. 

Commanders are authorized to- grant 
leave requests for the purpose of taking 
the exam, provided the period requested 
is not in excess of accrued leave. 
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“BOMBERS B-52" 


Warner Brothers has announced that 
“Bombers B-52,” its latest movie with 
an Air Force theme, will be released 
nationally during the current month. 

A good portion of the location shoot- 
ing on the film was accomplished at 
March and Castle Air Force Bases in 
California. In addition. SAC assigned 
two officers from Castle, Lt. Col. 
Charles Bialka and Maj. Benjamin 
Ostlind, as senior project officer and 
technical advisor, respectively. 
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FIRE WHEN READY 


There’s no question in anyone’s mind 
but what the ejection seat has been a 
boon to crews of supersonic aircraft. 
However, the problem of ground train- 
ing crewmen in its use has been a 
knotty one. 

Although standard ejection-seat 
trainers have been in use for some time. 
they apparently didn’t solve the entire 
problem. In Airman’s World last month 
an innovation by Lt. John Pardo, on 
this theme, was discussed. Now a sec- 
ond improvisation has been brought to 
light. In Wiesbaden. Germany, T/Set. 
Robert A. Daniels has devised a new 
method of firing the ground-bound 
trainer. 

As originally patterned. the seat was 
shot upwards on a 20-foot steel track, 
mounted at 80 degrees from the hori- 
zontal, by means of an explosive charge. 

Although the best available. this 
method has never proven wholly satis- 
factory. Reloading the firing shells was 
hazardous work. Additionally. it meant 
the apparatus could be fired only once 
every eight minutes, and costwise it 
was expensive. Each firing operation 
cost approximately $4.00, plus the fact 
that after about 400 firings the cata- 
pult had to be changed at an expendi- 
ture of an additional $1,000. 
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Sergeant Daniels obtained permis- 
sion from Col. J. M. Talbott. com- 
mander, 7112th Central Medical Group, 
Wiesbaden AB, to try a modification 
he had devised. He began with the seat 
and track of an old assembly. Utilizing 
sections of salvaged high-pressure pipe, 
a portable air compressor, and about 
$35 worth of close-fitting machined 
parts. a new unit was fashioned. 

To make it even more realistic, a 
triggering device, made from a sal- 
vaged bomb shackle, was added, there- 
by permitting the student to fire the 
mechanism. 

Compressed air in the cylinder acts 
as the explosive element in the refash- 
ioned seat. By varying the amount of 
air pressure according to the weight of 
the student, Daniels can predict within 
six inches the height on the track at 
which the seat will stop. 

Each operation now costs about one 
cent, and the unit can be fired at one- 
minute intervals. No limitation on the 
number of times the catapult can be 
fired has as yet been determined. 

Details. drawings, photographs, and 
an explanation of the modifications 
have been submitted to Hq USAF, with 
recommendations for Air Force-wide 
adoption. 


LOOKEE HERE 


Continental Air Defense Command 
has been redesignated North American 
Air Defense Command. Effective im- 
mediately, any correspondence ad- 
dressed to this headquarters should be 
to North American Air Defense Com- 
mand, Ent AFB, Colorado Springs, 


Colo. 
x kek 


LOOK-SEE FANS 


CBS-TV has scheduled two network 
programs in December which will fea- 
ture USAF advances in vertical-rising 
aircraft and the story of the increase in 
air traffic. On December 1, “Vertijet” 
will be the feature film on the television 
series, “20th Century.” The following 
week, “Crowded Air” will be featured. 
Local schedules should be consulted for 
times and stations. 
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SICK CALL 

The Surgeon General’s office has an- 
nounced the completion of construction 
of three new USAF hospitals in the 
first 10 months of 1957. New facilities, 
with number of beds for each in paren- 
theses, are located at Homestead AFB, 
Fla. (100); Keesler AFB, Miss. (325) : 
and Lackland AFB, Tex. (500). Two 
additional hospitals are expected to be 
completed before the end of the year— 
Bunker Hill AFB. Ind. (50) and Scott 
AFB, Ul. (250). 

Also, the Joint Commission on Ac- 
creditation of Hospitals has given its 
official blessing to four more USAF- 
operated facilities: Edwards AFB, 
Calif. (50); Ellington AFB. Tex. (70); 
Griffiss AFB. N. Y. (60): and Lock- 
bourne AFB. Ohio (90). This brings 
the total of accredited hospitals to 46, 


42 of which are Z]-located. 
xk k * 


OUR HONORED DEAD 


Ceremonies conducted at the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier, Arlington 
National Cemetery, Va., are among the 
most impressive military rites at any 
time of the year. 

But Veterans Day observances at the 
tomb this month were even more im- 
pressive than usual and featured the 
first eastern appearance of the 120-man 
Air Force Academy choral group and 
the Air Force Band under the baton of 
Col. George S. Howard. 

Principal speaker at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration-sponsored ceremony was 
Congressional Medal of Honor winner, 
Governor Joe Foss of South Dakota. 
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FAMILY 
AFFAIR 


"What Does Dad Do 
at the Base All Day?" 





show dependents where his 
job fits into the overall Air 


Force picture. 


ll AVING an airman for a husband is 
not much different from having 
a civilian hubby, in at least one 
exasperating respect. Airmen aren't 
inclined at the end of a day to do 
much talking either. 

Interested wifely queries, designed 
to elicit information, get answers 
like: “No sweat today ;” “pretty rou- 
tine;” “same old grind, mostly, 
what’s for dinner?” or some other 
expression so hopelessly uninforma- 
tive as to torment feminine curiosity. 
Being a persistent sex, the women 
may eventually drag out enough de- 
tails to get some hazy idea of what 
occupied their menfolk during work- 
ing hours ... and that’s about all. 
But the details of his job and where 
it fits into the overall Air Force mis- 
sion usually remain shrouded in a 
tantalizing aura of mystery. 

To help solve the mystery of just 
what Dad does all day at the base, 
a number of units throughout the 
USAF periodically stage open-house 
family affairs at which members of 
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Family Day “cook's tours" 
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Capt. O. W. Jensen explains workings of a jet engine to members of his family during 


“cook’s tour” 


Air Force families are given a 
“cook’s tour” of the base. Results 
to date have been gratifying. 

At Hamilton AFB, Calif., for in- 
stance, Air Force husbands recently 
acted as guides, while their wives 
and children climbed ladders to get 
a “look see” at 83d Fighter-Inter- 
ceptor Squadron’s North American 
F-86 Sabrejets. They inspected fire- 
trucks, tried on personal equipment, 
and witnessed a simulated firepower 
demonstration. An F-86D Sabrejet, 
mounted on blocks with radome re- 
moved, tracked the “enemy.” At 
point of lock-on, the rocket pod 
went down and a dozen flashbulbs 
popped in a blaze of white light 
to simulate live rockets and demon- 
strate the Sabrejet’s firepower capa- 
bilities. 

To climax family day, squadron 


at Hamilton AFB. 


pilots staged a mass flyover with 16 
jets split into four tight diamond 
formations. Women and children, 
watching the planes whiz by, graphi- 
cally saw the end result of Dad’s 
work—whether his job was clerk in 
the supply room, parachute packer 
in personal equipment, mechanic, or 
lead pilot in the formation. 

One airman’s wife voiced the reac- 
tion of all the women present when 
she said, “Suddenly | realized the 
importance of my husband’s job of 
keeping the planes in the air and 
how they help to make our lives 
just a little more secure.” 

Hamilton AFB’s open house is 
typical of similar affairs held peri- 
odically throughout the USAF to 
vive families a better understanding 
of Dad’s job in the Air Force. 

At Moody AFB, Ga., recently, 
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Maj. Paul M. Yeager, 3553rd Fight- 
er-Interceptor Squadron Command- 
er, invited wives of students in the 
interceptor program to find out what 
their husbands did eight hours each 
day. The ladies began by trying on 
flying equipment and, after a brief- 
ing on squadron operations, spent 
the next two hours climbing over 
airplanes and touring the tower, 
simulators, and mobile control. 

Women and children at Moody 





Lt. Col. Raymond E. Evans gives M/Sgt. Marshall Ritter and 
sons Robert and Mike, an explanation of how Sabrejet controls 


operate. 
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Little Rose Mary, daughter of T/Sgt. and Mrs. Jose de la Gorza, pauses on flight 
line for a “refueling stop” during Foster AFB, Tex., open house. 


AFB, like those at Hamilton and 
other bases that have staged “family 
affairs,” came away with a better 
appreciation “of Dad’s place in the 
big picture.” 

“Explaining Dad’s job to them 
firsthand,” points out Lt. Col. Ray- 
mond E. Evans, 83rd Fighter-Inter- 
ceptor Squadron Commander at 
Hamilton AFB, “is the most drama- 
tic way I know of making depend- 
ents feel they are a part of the Air 






Mrs. R. L. Jackson dons personal equip- 
ment at Moody AFB, Ga., to get an idea 
of what her husband carries aloft. 


Force family team. The more fam- 
ilies learn about the work of their 
husbands and fathers, the easier it 
is for the men to work at full capac- 
ity. Their attitude is better because 
they know their families realize the 
importance of their jobs and they 
are behind them 100 percent.” 


Wives’ tour at Moody AFB included briefing on F-89D by Capt. 
Bill Hendrickson for Lt. and Mrs. Francis Turco and Capt. and 
Mrs. Allan Sholz and daughter. 


TALLY HO, THE FOX! 


The red coat and hounds may be missing, but annually sev- 


by M/Sgt. Hal Bamford 


. isn’t often that man bites dog. 

When it does happen, it’s news. 
Just as unusual is the idea of an 
occupation force building goodwill 
with a rifle. 

It happened! 

During the early occupation years 
in Germany after World War II, 
the German people were forbidden 
the use or possession of firearms. 
As a result, farmers in many sections 
of the country were victims of ex- 
tensive crop damage caused by ma- 
rauding wild boar, grown fat and 
bold during the years they had not 
been hunted. 

Finally, the desperate farmers en- 
tered a plea to the occupation forces 
for aid. Rod and Gun Clubs through- 
out the command responded, and, 
led by German jaegers (roughly 
translated, a professional guide), 
American hunters soon thinned out 
the herds and put an end to the crop 
damage. 

The result was a strengthening of 
goodwill between two nations which 
just a few short years before had 
been engaged in a bloody war, plus 
a strong vote for the cause of Rod 
and Gun Clubs. 

In early years of the occupation, 
poaching, illegal hunting, and un- 
sportsmanlike practices by Ameri- 
can troops abounded. The formation 
of Rod and Gun Clubs by the true 
sportsmen proved to be a major step 
in the correction of these practices. 
They concentrated their efforts on 
an education program in local game 
laws and the proper use of equip- 
ment, 
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eral thousand airmen relax with firearms or fishing poles. 


Today, Rod and Gun Clubs are a 
major off-duty recreational estab- 
lishment offered at USAF installa- 
tions around the world. The actual 
number of clubs and their member- 
ship has never been officially com- 
piled, because they are not an offi- 
cial USAF function. They are sup- 
ported wholly by their members’ 
dues and such funds as they may 
raise through turkey shoots and like 
events. It’s a safe bet, however. that 


at least a quarter of all Air Force 





personnel are active in hunting or 
fishing to some extent, and the clubs 
are known to number in excess of 
100. 

Two pictures of our youth have 
become nearly as emblematic of 
America as the bald eagle and 
Thanksgiving turkey. One depicts a 
group toting six-shooters and trad- 
ing quasi-lethal shots with a band 
of juvenile Indians. In spite of pin- 
ups, the second most popular calen- 
dar art is still the freckle-faced, 


The Boone and Crockett Club, New York City, is checking Col. C. Savage’s Alaska- 


bagged grizzly against world records. First measurements proved it to be one of the 


three largest ever bagged. 
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Brig. Gen. Robert L. Scott (USAF, Ret.), flanked by his native gun bearer and white 


hunter Russell Douglas, displays a Grant’s gazelle killed on a trip into Tanganyika— 
subject of his book, “Between the Elephant’s Eyes.” 


barefoot, red-head, whistling his way 
down a rural lane, shouldering a 
cane pole or a willow limb supple- 
mented with a hunk of twine and 
a bent pin. 

These are typical pictures of our 
Nation’s youth with rod and gun. 
Is it any wonder then the average 
American boy should grow into a 
man nurturing such fond memories 
of his boyhood? 

Baseball has long borne the title 
of the Great American Game. Sev- 
eral sports top it in number of par- 
ticipants, but none by the margin 
maintained by American lads grown 
up—the Nation’s hunters and an- 
glers. For example, the state of 
Minnesota in 1956 sold in excess of 
a million fishing licenses. The an- 
nual outlay of nimrods and disciples 
of Izaak Walton would make a size- 
able dent in the National debt. Esti- 
mates have been made which reach 
into the realm of billions of dollars. 

Maybe it’s because we have so 
many modern conveniences, or may- 
be it’s an urge to satisfy personal 
pride, but the American male has 
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grown into a man dedicated to prov- 
ing, should the situation ever be 
thrust upon him, that like his pio- 
neering ancestors, he could survive 
through his prowess as a hunter 
or fisherman, 

He approaches his hobby of the 
great outdoors with an avidity that 
borders on worship, and he’ll go to 
nearly any extreme to satisfy his 
quest for battle with wild game. 

In probably no other walk of life 
do the same number of opportunities 
for variety in field and stream pur- 
suits present themselves as to the 
military man. During a normal ca- 
reer he can expect duty in many 
places, and consequently, an oppor- 
tunity to relish the hunting and 
fishing of foreign lands that his 
civilian neighbor might well have 
to spend thousands of dollars to 
achieve. 

The formation and USAF approv- 
al of Rod and Gun Clubs have aided 
the military member in this quest, 
and by working hand-in-glove with 
local authorities, whether in the ZI 
or in overseas locales, the clubs have 





also been instrumental in protecting 
the good name of American sports- 
manship. 

In any group as large as the Air 
Force there will be a certain element 
of people who, inadvertently or de- 
liberately, are going to get into trou- 
ble. Those who deliberately go out 
of their way seeking it, no one is 
going to be able to help to any great 
extent. But Rod and Gun Clubs have 
been more than helpful in clearing 
the air and erasing doubt about local 
laws from the minds of the type who 
might stumble into trouble. 

In spite of the fact that the clubs 
have no official sanction, no less an 
authority than General Thomas D. 
White, USAF Chief of Staff—him- 
self an ardent sportsman—has re- 
peatedly stressed their importance. 
In a speech before the North Ameri- 
can Wildlife Conference recently he 
emphasized the fact that “outdoors- 
men have spent their own money in 
establishing these organizations, and 
the resultant quests for game by 
club members off base have helped 
build a closer relationship between 
service personnel and their civilian 
neighbors.” 

A typical example of the true 
sportsmanship displayed is exempli- 
fied by the fact that while many 
states do not require fishing licenses 
for military personnel, most Rod 
and Gun Clubs insist their members 
purchase local licenses to exercise 
their angling privileges. 


Conservation 


In addition to keeping members 
aware of local laws, many clubs are 
also extensively involved in conser- 
vation projects. Last spring, mem- 
bers of the Wiesbaden AB, Ger- 
many, Rod and Gun Club carried 
out an extensive restocking program. 
In the Weilbach, a stream near Weil- 
burg, Germany, they planted nearly 
2,000 rainbow trout, ranging in size 
from nine to 20 inches. 

The Air Force has always made 
it a policy to do everything possible 


to maintain good conservation prac- 
tices, recognizing full well what 
wanton slaughter of game can do to 
public relations. 


(more) 
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In August a new expanded regula- 


tion (AFR 125-5) was issued which 
outlines the Fish and Wildlife Con- 
servation Program. The regulation 
implements a December 1956 agree- 
ment between the Department of In- 
terior and the Air Force. 

the 
basically a mutual assistance pact. 


Contents of agreement are 
The Air Force expressed a desire 
for a workable conservation pro- 
gram within the boundaries of its 
installations. Interior agreed to fur- 
nish the technical advice in prepar- 
ing development and management 
plans, improvement of habitat, 
stocking of suitable game, predator 
control, planting of food for wild- 
life, and similar practices. 

In return, USAF officials will en- 
deavor to assure complete coopera- 
tion with Federal and local agencies 
in the development and manage- 
ment of the programs and compli- 
ance with game laws of surrounding 
areas, within station boundaries. 

Responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the program has been dele- 
gated to the office of the Provost 
Marshal. Quite naturally, a number 
of other staff and operating agencies, 
such as Installations, Special Serv- 
ices, and the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, are directly concerned. 

Success of the program depends 
greatly on cooperation among these 
agencies and such organizations as 
the 
regulation, the clubs are included as 


base Rod and Gun Clubs. In 
one of the groups whose assistance 
is imperative as a representative of 
installation sportsmen and as a “liai- 
son between installations and local 
civilian sportsmen’s groups.” 


Unofficial 


Rod 


Clubs do not have an official place 


As noted earlier, and Gun 
in the Air Force family. However, 
every cooperation is offered from 
official sources for the establishment 
of the clubs. 

For example, in 1955 Personnel 
Services Newsletter published a se- 
ries of four articles (Vol. 4, Nos. 1] 
through 4) outlining the organiza- 
tion of such clubs. In the initial 
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installment it was recommended 
that on bases where no club existed. 
commanders take the initiative in 
the formation of an active organiza- 
tion for hunters and fishermen. 
The articles then went on to out- 
the 


suggested methods of raising money 


line proper course of action, 
as a supplement to dues, specifica- 
tions for range facilities, and a list 
of civilian organizations which could 
be called upon to assist military 
units in what can only be termed a 
worthy venture. 

On installations where clubs are 
not presently in existence, it might 
be well for interested 
check this 
timely hints. They should be avail- 


parties to 


series of articles for 


able in Personnel Services office 


files. 


Help Available 


For those stations where they are 
not on file, supplemental help in 
forming your club may be obtained 
from the National Rifle 
Amateur Trapshooting 
National Skeet 
tion: Izaak Walton League of Amer- 


\ssociation: 
(ssociation; 
Shooting Associa- 
ica: National Association of Angling 
U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Department 
of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 

Local affiliates of any of these or- 
will be 


pleased to lend their assistance to 


and Casting Clubs: and 


ganizations more than 
base programs. 

The procedure spelled out by the 
new regulation is actually something 
that has long been in effect. Dozens 
of examples of cooperation between 
Air Force sportsmen and local au- 
thorities can be cited. 

For example, at Elmendorf AFB, 
Alaska, where two lakes fall within 
the boundaries of the base, they 
have an annual “planting” of rain- 
bow and Dolly Varden trout, rang- 
ing from fingerlings to pan size. 
Unofficial count indicates that more 
than 150,000 have been poured into 
the lakes in the last three years. 

Although the 


local-authorities angle and the pub- 


cooperation-with- 


lie relations value of a sensible pro- 
gram is pretty important, the pleas- 
ure that accrues to the individual is 


probably the greatest selling point 
of all for the clubs. 

It’s a who 
does not get the “bug” after once 


strange man indeed 
experiencing the thrill of hooking 
a fighting fish. Once you've sighted 
down the barrel of a rifle and seen 
a deer or an antelope topple from 
your shot, you'll never be the same, 

There’s nothing quite like the 
companionship of a hunting party; 
sleeping under the stars, cooking 
over an open fire, and stalking a 
wild animal in his own domain. 

And even if it’s just an empty 
creel and a gnawing hunger that 
only the great outdoors can conjure 
up that you bring home from that 
fishing trip, the relaxation is worth 
it. 

Your passion may be rainbow, 
walleyed pike, ling, or tarpon. It 
may be deer, bear, boar, or lions, 
Maybe you’re planning to attack the 
lakes of Minnesota, the streams of 
the salt 
Hawaii. It may be pheasant in the 


Germany, or waters off 
Dakotas, stag in England, or Kodiak 
in Alaska. 
It doesn’t The game is 
there, the thrill of the fight never 


changes. If you’re an outdoorsman. 


matter. 


you're a little closer to nature. 
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M/Sgt. Joe Carlton, Elmendorf AFB, 

Alaska, and his son display true pride in 

their 35-pound chinook salmon caught 
near Homer, Alaska. 
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Keep Your 


|, pane and most of autumn have 
passed, and the season of winter 
sports and festive holidays lies just 
ahead. Regrettably, it is also the 
season of intensified bacteriologi- 
cal warfare with ourselves as the 
target. How can we make ourselves 
as small a target as possible? 

This year we have an exotic new 
entry—Asian Flu—in the array of 
hostile organisms which will do 
their worst to make us miserable, 
rob us of many pleasures, and re- 
duce our effectiveness as members 
of the Air Force team. But while 
more than two million shots will be 
given this year to members of the 
Air Force family to help repel at- 
tacks of influenza viruses, it wouldn’t 
do to concentrate our defenses 
influenza Attacks 
against us will come on too wide a 
front and in too infinite a variety 
for that. A case in point is the com- 


against alone. 


mon cold, an incurable nuisance 
which no vaccine will protect us 
against, but which we may be able 
to prevent. 

When grandfather was a recruit, 
chances are his first line of defense 
against cold germs was a small quan- 
tity of malodorous asafoetida sus- 
pended from his neck in a cloth bag. 
This probably gave him some meas- 
ure of protection by keeping in- 
fected sneezing 
range. In colonial times, a favorite 
rule for warding off colds was “wash 
your hands often, your feet seldom, 
and your head not at all.” The hand- 


persons beyond 
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(uard Up 


washing part of this is still a good 
rule as, with clean hands, you are 
not likely to be helping yourself to 
infection. 

A couple of other good rules are 
to avoid the person who has a cold, 
(there’s bound to be one in every 
crowd) and keep your physical 
guard up. 

As a physician, | am always sur- 
prised by the large number of peo- 
ple who take their colds to their 
fellow citizens in public places or 
to their fellow workers, instead of 
to their doctor. They may be feeling 
brave because they haven’t let a cold 
get them down, but personally I’m 
not brave enough to seek their com- 
pany when it means that I may be 
asking to join their misery. 

Keeping our physical guard up is 
more difficult during the holiday 
and cold-weather season because 
holiday festivities mean more late 
hours, holiday dinners mean more 
overeating, and cold weather means 
more exposure to overheated build- 
ings and chances of becoming chilled 
out of doors. Add all these up over 
this season, and something’s got to 
give. Usually it’s our physical con- 
dition, which may be weakened just 
enough to make an inviting target 
for that germ or virus that has been 
hanging around waiting for a chance 
to get in. 

If, despite our best efforts, we 
come down with a severe cold or 
other ailment, we can shorten our 
misery, avoid serious complications, 





by Maj. Gen. Dan C. Ogle 
Surgeon General, USAF 


and reduce the time away from duty 
by getting professional medical help 
as soon as possible. There are fairly 
obvious reasons why no one should 
attempt to doctor himself: a sick 
airman may be a source of infection 
to other Air Force personnel; and 
self-treatment is dangerous since 
drugs can be harmful in the hands 
of unskilled personnel. But perhaps 
the most compelling reason is that 
the man who acts as his own physi- 
cian could, in an extreme case, lose 
his patient. 

It is interesting to remember that 
you don’t catch a cold—the cold 
literally catches you. It can be made 
easy or difficult. If you are out of 
range of the person who has been 
“caught” and if you have established 
defenses in depth in a well-rested, 
vigorous, well-nourished body, then 
your physical guard is up and win- 
ter should prove no more hazardous 
than any other season of the year. 

The above rules may seem ex- 
tremely simple, and perhaps they 
are. But violating them will account 
for the majority of patients our Air 
Force medical personne! will take 
care of this coming winter season. 

Your Air Force doctor wants to 
see you when you are not feeling 
well—indeed, it is your responsi- 
bility to see him on any medical 
matter affecting your performance 
of duty—but I think you both would 
prefer to meet on more pleasant 
holiday occasions. * 
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S/Sgt. Howard M. Listrom, Training NCO, 1002d Air Police 


Squadron, 


Andrews AFB, Md., demonstrates proper 


way to 


fire the .45 caliber pistol from a prone position. 


THE AIR FORCE IS LEARNING TO SHOOT 


USAF’s New Small-Arms Proficiency Program 


Provides Marksmanship Training For All Airmen 
With Emphasis On Security And Aircrew Personnel. 


Time: November 19, 1950. 

Place: Korea. 

Speaker: An Air Force pilot de- 
scribing what happened after his 
North American F-51 Mustang was 
shot down by Communist forces. “I 
took cover as the enemy ran towards 
the airplane wreckage, and later, as 
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by Col. Peter W. Agnell 


Technical Training Division, DCS/P, Hq USAF 


they were departing, several Reds 
passed by me so close that I could 
have slapped them on the back of 
their heads with my .45. I chose to 
shoot, however, and fired seven shots 
without hitting a single Red.” 

This “story” from the Korean con- 
flict and actual cases taken from 


World War II combat reports under- 
score the importance of individual 
proficiency with assigned firearms. 
Because many of our airmen could 
probably have made no better use 
of their weapons than this one did, 
the USAF is launching an Air Force- 
wide training program for small- 
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arms weapons. The expanded pro- 
cram will be conducted by the Tech- 
sical Training Division, DCS/P. It 
will include intensive training for 
aircrews, air police, and base de- 
fense personnel with less intensive 
marksmanship programs for other 
USAF members. Gff-duty small-arms 
practice will be encouraged with 
emphasis on gun clubs and wide- 
spread competitive programs. Com- 
petition will additional 
incentive for personnel interested in 


provide 


rifle and pistol shooting and give 
instructors opportunities to become 
more adept. 

New proficiency standards will be 
established, and 
teria generally will be much higher 


qualification cri- 


for all personnel. The program is 
designed to reinstate the traditional 
and fundamental concept of com- 
petency with firearms for all mili- 
tary personnel. This is desirable 
since all airmen have responsibilities 
for the defense of Air Force installa- 
tions and equipment. 

Plans call for the establishment 
of a USAF Marksmanship Center at 
Lackland AFB, Tex., to train small- 
arms instructors and gunsmiths. This 
training will be given initially to 
instructors for rifle- and pistol-train- 
ing programs at all operating bases 
where range facilities are available. 
The training will then be given to 
all personnel trained at Lackland. 
Use of the Camp Bullis ranges, ad- 
jacent to Lackland, has been author- 
ized by the Fourth Army, and will 
provide necessary ranges for full- 


scale advanced outdoor and com- 
petition training. 

The new small-arms proficiency 
program has the personal backing 
of both General Thomas D. White, 
USAF Chief of Staff. and General 
Curtis E. LeMay, Vice Chief. “The 
internal defense of USAF bases and 
the survival of downed aircrew mem- 
bers,” General LeMay said recently, 
“may be dependent upon individual 
proficiency with assigned firearms. 
All Air Force personnel have de- 
fense responsibilities against overt 
and covert enemy action. To dis- 
charge these responsibilities, the 
fundamental military concept of 
competency with firearms must be 
reinstated within the Air Force.” 

Initially the new small-arms pro- 
gram will include: 

* Academic training to impart to 
and impress upon the trainee all 
possible information on the funda- 
mentals of hand-gun use and safety. 
* Live and dry firing to give the 
trainee and his instructor the oppor- 
tunity to diagnose and correct the 
trainee’s “mechanical” faults. 

* Record firing on bull’s-eye target, 
to test the trainee’s development, 
under conditions demanding the 
utmost precision. 

Later, the program plans to in- 
clude a personal encounter course 
which provides a dramatic test of 
the individual’s ability to react 
properly in a tense situation. Two 
men are paired as opponents, and 
each has a target before him (edge- 
wise) which represents his “enemy.” 
With weapons loaded and holstered, 


they are instructed to “walk.” At a 
time set by the controller, a target- 
flip switch is thrown, causing a tim- 
ing clock to start and the targets 
to turn and face the shooters. The 
first hit in either target activates a 
signal light (or horn) to stop the 
shooting, registers the target hit by 
lighting a light on the control panel, 
and stops the clock. The controller 
then announces the target hit, right 
or left; and records the time, one 
and 3/100 seconds, ete. The pro- 
cedure is repeated and opponents 
rotated to give all trainees an op- 
portunity to acquire the knowledge 
and judgment needed to handle any 
situation which might confront 
them. 

Several newspaper and magazine 
articles have featured the so-called 
“romantic” quick-draw aspect of the 
program. The quick draw is only one 
more capability which the program 
hopes to develop in trainees. Our 
objective is to develop a condition 
of mental and physical reflexes, com- 
bined with adequate knowledge of 
hand-gun use and safety conscious- 
ness in each individual, in order that 
he will possess the judgment, con- 
fidence, and skill required in a situa- 
tion which clearly demands the im- 
mediate and effective use of a hand 
gun. 

By effectively implementing an 
adequate small-arms proficiency- 
training program, we hope to achieve 
a realistic degree of proficiency for 
air police and aircrew members and 
improve the marksmanship of all 


Air Force personnel. * 





TALLY HO, 


Air Service Newsletters prove the 
Air Force past is spiced with in- 
cidents in which USAF personnel 
have had their feet wet—in con- 
servation projects, that is. 

On May 10, 1928, Lt. G. P. Tourtel- 
lot climbed into a Fokker C-2 trans- 
port and departed Wright Field, 
Ohio, for Selfridge Field, Mich. His 
mission—to airlift 27,000 baby brook 
trout from the Rockville, Mich. 
hatchery to his home station. 

Transportation of fingerlings 30 
years ago was a thankless task. 
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THE FISH 


Slower modes of moving the tiny 
fish normally resulted in a mortality 
rate close to 50 percent. The first- 
known airlift was a vast improve- 
ment. Using twenty 10-gallon milk 
cans, “Turk” managed to bring his 
charges home with virtually no loss. 
News of the mission had reached 
the eager ears of several youngsters 
near Dayton. They were on hand to 
greet the aircraft upon its return 
and lend their assistance in trans- 
planting the beauties to base streams, 
tributaries of the Mad River. 





“Turk” brings home the fillet. 
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General Wade H. Haislip, Home governor, and Colonel Paul 
R. Goode, his deputy, are appointed by the President upon 
recommendations of the Board of Commissioners, 


WHAT DO Y 


Nine-hole golf course is shared with members of Congress. 
A 480-bed hospital, including new $5 million building and 
all clinical services, is visible in the background. 
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$8 million Winfield Scott building dwarfs Civil War cannons. 
Building is hub of members’ activities and boasts of single 
and double rooms with hotel-like accommodations. 


OUGET ... 


mandatory monthly deduction of 10 cents is taken 
from the pay of every airman and warrant officer. With 
equal contributions from soldiers, and fine and forfeiture 
money, these dimes support the U.S. Soldiers Home. 
Airmen may cash in on these contributions after they 
complete 20 years’ service or at any time when they re- 
ceive a service-connected disability. AFR 34-20 defines 
eligibility requirements and outlines direct-application 
membership procedure. Members can withdraw from the 
Home at any time without voiding their rights to reenter. 
While members, without surrendering any pension 
money, retired pay, or other compensation, they receive 
these free benefits: quarters; food; medical, dental, and 
hospital care; prescribed civilian clothes; laundry and 
dry cleaning services; and complete recreation and en- 


tertainment facilities. 
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J. W. Pyland, aircraft-engine mechanic and vet of both World Members flood into 2,200-man dining hall where waitresses 
le Wars, now works in leathercraft. Woodwork, photo, plastic, serve family-style meals at six-man tables. Modern kitchen 
metal, and textile hobby shops are also available. includes its own bakery, ice cream plant, ete. 


FOR A D | M a Airmen and Warrant Officers 
* Buy Future Security for $24. 


| ¥ S. O. Melvin “homesteads” a dining hall seat. If unclaimed 
1 | when five-minutes-after buzzer sounds he may sit. Unwritten 
rule makes seat his after three consecutive uses. 


en ifHoney derived from a $150,000 fine which Lt. Gen. 
th Winfield Scott levied against Mexico City in place of the 
—_ customary pillage in 1851 was used to start the Home. In 


over 100 years of operation it has been supported solely 


i by Regular Army and Air Force enlisted personnel. 

te Often the Home is erroneously referred to as “The 
es Old Soldiers Home” or simply “OSH.” The term “old,” 
- even if correct, doesn’t describe its more than 1,900 
m members whose average age is but 65—ranging from 
a those in their 20s to a few approaching 100. Nor, as these 
i photos point out, does it describe the buildings and 
™ facilities on the 300-acre haven in the heart of the 
d Nation’s Capital. 

- Staff and members of the Home wouldn’t object to the 
~ abbreviated reference of “OSH” if airmen would give it 


a new meaning—a reference to Our Soldiers Home. 
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by Harry F. Cook 
Chief, Libraries Section, Hq USAF 


, Air Force base library—one 
of 280 main libraries located at 
USAF bases throughout the world— 
has from eight to ten thousand books 


available to meet your reading 
needs. Whether you’re an airman, 


officer, dependent, civilian or even 
a retired member of the Air Force, 
you may use this carefully selected 
collection of informational, techni- 
cal, reference and recreational ma- 
terials to meet your specific reading 
needs. 

Library users 
want. They have 
marriage, money, golf, satellites or 
the thousand and one other topics 
of interest to Air Force personnel. 
Air Force libraries have books on 
all these subjects. Marriage in the 
Modern World, How To Make 
Money Make Money, Five Lessons; 
The Modern Sunadensenneds of Golf, 
and Rockets, Missiles and Moons are 
examples of the titles to be found in 
each Air Force library throughout 
the world. 

Perhaps you want to study. Or 
maybe you’re pursuing an off-duty 
education course or taking on-the- 
job training. The base library has 
or can obtain books or other publi- 
cations to meet your needs. 


know what they 


questions about 
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“4A good book is the precious life- 
blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life be- 
yond life.” 


Your Base Library 


ARE YOU TAKING ADVANTAGE OF YOUR BASE LIBRARY 


John Milton (1608-74) 


FOR STUDY, RESEARCH, OR JUST READING ENJOYMENT? 


The base librarian is there to help 
you use the library, so don’t be 
afraid to ask her questions even if 
they seem foolish to you. Selection 
of books, organization of the collec- 
tion and providing reference and 
reader advisory service to users are 
her major responsibilities. 

It is important to realize that an 
Air Force library 
than books; it also provides maga- 
zines, newspapers, maps and record- 
Music rooms and records for 
home use are services featured by 
many of our libraries. Language rec- 
ords are also available for individual 
study. 

Each month Air Force libraries 
throughout the world receive 30 title 
clothbound book kits of carefully 
selected fiction and nonfiction. These 
books selected for across-the- 
board appeal. Fifty title kits of pa- 
perbound books also go out each 
month for use in hospitals at isolated 
sites and for other special distribu- 
tion as needed. Technical books and 
magazines are obtained through a 
requisitioning procedure. Addition- 
al reading materials are selected and 
purchased at base level. 

If you don’t use your base library, 


base has more 


ings. 


are 


you're missing a good bet. Those 
who do, borrow over 10 million 


books each year. They ask some 660,- 
627 reference questions and receive 
upwards of 12 million special distri- 
butions of magazines and _ paper- 
bound books, 


Air Force libraries conduct an an- 
nual Air Force short story contest 
to stimulate creative writing by mili- 
tary personnel. The seventh such 
contest, announced by AFR 34-10 on 
Oct. 18, 1957, will be concluded 
the fall of 1958. Base and command 
contests will culminate in a final 
judging at Hq USAF. Prizes range 
from $50 to $350 with the possibility 
of publication in nationally known 
magazines, 

Air Force libraries are designed 
to meet your individual needs. At 
a remote site in Korea an electrical 
engineer studies antenna, circuity 
and transistors with the specialized 
books made available through the 
Air Force library extension service. 
A man at Goose Air Force Base, 
Labrador, testifies that he reads at 
least five books every week. Three 
airmen who never had used a library 
before coming into the service pore 
over books to find 
hobby shop project. 


1 design for a 
pines “Yr airman 
at a California hase searches through 
a motor manual to find the exact 
distributor setting in order to tune 
his car. 

Your base library is a nonpartisan, 
truly democratic institution which 
provides facts and fiction without 
question. Go to your library and 
make your needs known. The library 
has or can get the answers to many 
of your questions and can provide 
the books or other publications to 
meet your reading needs. * 
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Preventive maintenance inspections are a routine job of radio-maintenance personnel. 
T/Sgt. John J. Flanagan and S/Sgt. John M. Thacker check voltage of a control- 
tower transmitter power supply at Bolling AFB, D. C., to assure its reliability. 


)* 4 cold windy night in Febru- 
( ary 1920, Chester R. Boyce heard 
a mysterious voice from the sky: 

“Hello below! What town is this?” 
There was no sound of a plane, only 
a voice barely audible above the 
whistling of the wind. 

“Windsor, Vermont,” Boyce called 
back and the voice above echoed 
his words. Boyce shouted “Who are 
you?” but there was no 
Then a balloon, traveling north at 
about 60 miles per hour, passed over- 
head, a dark form barely visible 
against the night sky. The aeronaut 
aboard, whoever he was, must have 
been lonely indeed. 


answer. 
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Since then many improvements 
have been made in ground-to-air 
communications, and flying is no 
longer a lonely profession. We are 
members of an Air Force which can 
fly to any point on the globe without 
losing touch with radio operators on 
the ground. 

Our major air communications 
network, Airways and Air Commu- 
nications Service, is the largest or- 
ganization of its kind. Its operators 
provide a high degree of safety to 
aircrews and passengers and help 
make global all-weather combat ca- 
pability a reality. Other operators, 
assigned to Aircraft Control and 





7 Ground-to-Air 


Radio 
Maintenance 


Airmen who keep our com- 
munications facilities on the 


air today are important 


members of every USAF air- 
crew. Tomorrow they may 
become experts in the 
guided-missile career field. 


by T/Sgt. Harold L. Craven 


Warning sites, help protect our cities 
against attack by directing intercept 
missions against unidentified 
craft. Behind these operators are 
thousands of trained men with sol- 
dering irons and test instruments— 
ground communications equipment 
repairmen and technicians without 
whom the Air Force could not per- 
form its mission. 

We hear little about these men, 
yet they participate in every takeoff 
and landing, every rescue flight, 
every intercept mission, every rou- 
tine flight, and every history-making 
Air Force operation. They take quiet 
pride in the fact that getting into 
their highly important career field 
requires: outstanding qualifications. 

Their specific career field is titled 
Radio-Radar Systems; their career 
ladder within that field, Ground 
Communications Equipment Main- 
tenance (Light). To qualify for 
radio-maintenance training an air- 
man must meet all the general re- 
quirements for entry into Air Force 
technical schools and achieve a pass- 


alr- 
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ing score in the electronics portion 
of the aptitude test battery given all 
enlistees. Getting a passing elec- 
tronics score requires an above aver- 
age understanding of mathematics, 
physics, and mechanical principles. 


Formal Training Reorganized 

Rapid expansion and development 
in the electronics field have neces- 
sitated a major change in radio- 
maintenance training methods. The 
traditional plan of starting instruc- 
tion with basic atomic-molecular 
theory, then guiding the student 
through classes in electrical funda- 
mentals, vacuum tubes, transmitters, 
receivers, and finally, actual Air 
Force equipment, has been dis- 
carded. Psychological organization 
has replaced logical organization 
permitting the student to begin 
working with a complete Air Force 
communications system in his first 
class. Practical instruction is em- 
phasized; electronics fundamentals 
are used as a tool for understanding 
and introduced as needed through- 
out the course. 

As a result of this change a tech- 
nical school graduate can now re- 
port to his first duty station with 23 
weeks’ practical experience in work- 
ing with the type of equipment he 
will be required to maintain. Primary 
difference in results of the new and 
old training methods is this: Under 
the old system a graduate was long 
on theoretical knowledge and the 
Air Force expected him to pick up 
practical knowledge and experience 
after graduation. Today’s graduate 
reports for duty with considerable 
practical experience and the Air 
Force counts on him to increase his 
knowledge of radio theory through- 
out his service career. 


Professional Instruction Available 


Upon assignment to a communica- 
tions station the graduate is en- 
rolled in an on-the-job training pro- 
gram conducted by experienced su- 
pervisors. Technical representatives 
from various radio manufacturing 
companies, under contract to the Air 
Force, provide additional profes- 
sional instruction. 

Because radio is a fascinating pro- 
fession, many repairmen become off- 
duty radio hobbyists and_ prolific 
readers of technical journals. Others 
become ham radio operators and 
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spend a sizable portion of their off- 
duty time “talking shop” with other 
hams in many parts of the world, 
redesigning transmitter or receiver 
circuits, or building new antenna ar- 
rays in order to increase their DX 
(long distance) radio contacts. Par- 
ticipating in Military Affiliate Radio 
System (MARS) 
activities provides many radio re- 
pairmen an opportunity to become 
proficient in their jobs in an in- 


communications 


teresting. painless manner. 


Correspondence Courses Offered 

While some airmen strive for ad- 
vancement through hobbies and in- 
formal reading, others enroll in cor- 
respondence courses offered by the 
United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute, colleges and universities which 
cooperate with USAFI, and the Ex- 
tension Course Institute of the Air 
More than 40° such 
courses are available in radio and 
allied fields—many of them at no 
cost to the student. 

The primary goal of most repair- 
men is to become technicians. Gen- 
erally speaking, the grade spread 
for repairmen is airman second 
class through staff sergeant; and for 
technicians, technical and master 
sergeant. Air Training Command 
currently provides 19-week techni- 


University. 


cian courses for selected repairmen, 

To a career airman the ultimate 
goal can be more than a technician’s 
AFSC and a set of master serveant 
chevrons. He may work toward 
eventual appointment as a warrant 
officer (Ground Radio Maintenance 
Superintendent) or commissioned 
status as a communications officer, 


Promotion Outlook Excellent 

Whatever his career ambitions, 
the long-range outlook for advance. 
ment in the ground communications 
equipment career ladder is good, 
There is no promotion freeze in any 
grade and there are personnel short- 
ages at some grade levels. Growing 
emphasis on guided missiles should 
create additional opportunities for 
advancement. The USAF considers 
the Radio-Radar 
field to be a primary personnel re- 
source area for future missile needs. 

The present job of ground-to-air 
radio maintenance personnel, how- 
ever, is to provide communications 
support for manned aircraft. Air. 
men trained in ground communica- 
tions skills must continue to serve 
as unseen members of every military 
aircrew. Without their assistance the 
Air Force couldn’t continue to serve 
as a major instrument of national 


defense. * 


Systems career 


On-the-job training programs are conducted by technicians as a supplement to formal 
instruction given at Air Force radio schools. 
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JUMPING-JACK 


With recent advances in aviation, 
many persons now believe the future of 
manned aircraft depends solely upon 
the limits of endurance of the human 
body. Consequently, scores of new test- 
ing devices have bowed into research 
work. 

One of the latest recently went into 
operation at Wright Air Development 
Center. Ohio, with the introduction of 
a “jumping-jack” device to test psycho- 
logical and physiological tolerances of 
the human body to buffeting. 

The huge machine consists of an air- 
cra{t-type seat mounted on a 30-foot 
elevator mechanism which bounces up 
and down at 19 m.p.h. on an 18-foot 
path. The result is a realistic reproduc- 
tion of human reaction to high-speed 
flight turbulence. 

Once human tolerances to such buf- 
feting have been established, ARDC 
scientists will have a basis from which 
to work on perfecting protective devices 
for aircrew members. 
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WONDER METAL 


Niobium. the latest wonder metal, 
has moved a step closer to expected use 
in rockets, missiles, engines, and nu- 
clear reactors of the future. 

Possessor of unique high-tempera- 
ture properties, it does not lose room- 
temperature strength drastically with 
increasing temperatures. At 2.000 de- 
grees Fahrenheit it is several times 
stronger than the best nickel- and co- 
balt-base alloys at like temperatures. 
Conversely, it is not brittle at room 
temperatures as other high-temperature 
metals are, and is only slightly heavier 
than iron. 

Westinghouse engineers, who de- 
veloped the technique for purification 
of this rare metal. point out that one 
of the greatest technological problems 
of today is the discovery of better ma- 
terials from which to build the “things” 
of tomorrow. 

Present alloys have excellent strength 
up to 1.700 degrees Fahrenheit. Nio- 
bium shows excellent promise as a 
structural metal in temperature ranges 
beyond this figure. 


kk * 
GOLD STANDARD 


Gold, used as an insulator, may be 
the latest innovation in the assault upon 
the thermal operating range for air- 
craft. 

North American Aviation, Inc., has 
announced a unique method of coating 
engine shrouds with gold to reduce the 
amount of heat radiated to adjacent 
components and aircraft structures. 

The new process has been perfected 
to the point where application may be 
made by brush, spray, or dip method in 
thickness ranging from 25/1,000,000 
to 1/1,000.000 of an inch. 
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BOOMING IS BUSINESS 


Last month, Air Force, Navy, and 
Marine Corps supersonic jets deliber- 
ately rocked a small California village 
in the Mojave desert with sonic booms. 
The village, christened Boomtown, 
U. S. A., was built to further research 
studies on the effects of sonic booms. 
(See About the Sonic Boom, September 
issue, THE AIRMAN.) 

California news media representa- 
tives watched the boom demonstration, 
along with civilian and service ob- 
servers. They saw an Air Force Convair 


F-102 Delta Dart and a North Ameri- 
can F-100F Supersabre, a Navy Chance- 
Vought F8U Crusader, and a Marine 
Douglas F4D Skyray break the sound 
barrier over the village at altitudes of 
40, 30, 20, and 10 thousand feet. Later, 
the jets demonstrated the difference be- 
tween a sonic boom and the “cut-in” of 
an afterburner. 

The village was constructed with two 
small buildings having plaster walls 
and glass windows: a concrete patio; 
and a cinder-block wall. Inside the 
buildings were a television set, two 
radios—all operating during the test— 
dishes, figurines, glass and crystal 
pieces, and lighting fixtures. 

Observers were free to examine the 
village in its entirety at the completion 
of the tests. It was discovered that 
neither the structures nor the household 
objects had suffered any form of dam- 
age. The demonstration provided news- 
men with an opportunity to make an 
honest eyewitness appraisal of the 
cause and effects of sonic booms. 

Col. Dean Hess, Director of the Air 
Force’s Los Angeles Office of Informa- 
tion Services, said that a properly in- 
formed public should not and would 
not be apprehensive of sonic booms. He 
pointed out, however, that in spite of 
Department of Defense efforts to con- 
trol them, an occasional boom will still 
occur. 
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The Air Force's first intercontinental bomber, now passing into 
honorable retirement, was a billion-dollar insurance policy. 


TWILIGHT FOR THE PEACEMAKER 


Taps—the last call—has started 
to sound for the Air Force bomber 
which pilots affectionately called 
their “magnesium monster” or “alu- 
minum beast.” The Convair B-36 is 
quitting the skies where it served so 
well for almost 10 years as a formid- 
able guardian of the United States 
and other free nations through a 
period of grave peril. 

Ninety-five of the giant bombers— 
a fourth of the total strength of the 
Air Force’s B-36 fleet—have already 
been scrapped. Another 105 are 
slated to be broken up for spare 
parts and salvage by early spring. 

Passing of the B-36, with its six 
piston and four jet engines, marks 
the turning point in transition from 
piston-engine-powered heavy bomb- 
ers to the jet bomber of the present 
era. Its yielding to the acetylene 
torch and wrecker’s hammer is the 
end of a significant chapter in U.S. 
air history. 

This chapter began early in 1941 
—the year of Pearl Harbor—when 
Gen. H. H. (Hap) Arnold, Chief of 
the Army Air Forces, began plan- 
ning for an airplane that could 
“carry a 10,000-pound bombload to 
a target 5,000 miles away and return 
nonstop, haul 72,000 pounds of 
bombs at reduced range, travel 300 
to 400 m.p.h., and takeoff and land 
on a 5,000-foot runway.” 

For six months a number of com- 
panies grappled with the 10,000- 
mile requirement. Finally, Consoli- 
dated-Vultee Corp. made a bid to 
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develop “two experimental high- 
altitude bombardment planes with 
six pusher-type engines.” 

By the summer of 1943, it ap- 
peared the B-36 might offer the only 
means of striking at the Japanese 
homeland. No other plane had the 
range to make it from bases then 
held. The tempo quickened and on 
July 23 the AAF ordered 100 pro- 
duction models. As our European 
and Pacific campaigns progressed, 
however, production of other air- 
craft was emphasized since captured 
overseas bases permitted short-range 
attacks against the enemy. 

As World War IL came to a cli- 
mactic ending in 1945, the atomic 
bomb underscored the fact that it 
was possible to cripple a nation’s 
ability or will to make war in a mat- 
ter of days or weeks by a determined 
air attack. The initial blow might 
come without warning, and the 
amount of explosive power delivered 
by the first wave of bombers could 
well determine a nation’s future ex- 
istence. The USAF, then, had to de- 
velop a powerful strategic force in- 
being, capable of delivering such 
massive retaliation that an aggressor 
nation would hesitate to attack us. 
Part of the force had to be able to 


launch sizable strikes from our 
North American bases. The B-36 


gave us this capability. 

What started as a nucleus with 
planners and designers in 1941 was 
to become one of the major keys to 
American defense in a new era of 


atomic warfare. At the war’s end, 
engineering manpower was shifted 
to the experimental XB-36 program, 
and on Aug. 8, 1946, the Goliath was 
ready for her maiden flight. She flew 
for 37 minutes—a good flight. 

Flight-test development during 
the next three years though, met 
with unprecedented difficulties. And 
for a time, it appeared the huge 
eraft was the “billion-dollar blun- 
der” that some critics in the AAF- 
Navy strategic-bombing controversy 
had labeled it. A later model, the 
B-36D, equipped with four jet as 
well as six piston engines, made her 
first flight on March 26, 1949 at Con- 
vair’s airstrip. That flight and others 
which followed proved the design. 

Final success came not a minute 
too soon for on Sept. 24, 1949 Presi- 
dent Truman announced Russia had 
detonated her first atomic weapon. 
The B-36 was placed in the unen- 
viable position of bridging the gap 
between wartime aircraft and the 
new generation of postwar bombers. 
Originally built with six piston en- 
gines, she was modified with four 
jet engines to push her speed past 
435 m.p.h. Designed to carry up to 
42 tons of conventional bombs, she 
was adapted for nuclear, then ther- 
mo-nuclear weapons. 

The largest operational plane ever 
built—the tail section is as high as 
a four-story building: the 230-foot 
wings longer than the Wright Broth- 
ers’ first flight—went straight in- 
to production without the usual 
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months of evaluation and testing. 
The 17-man crews of Carswell’s 7th 
and 11th Bomb Wings—first to fly 
the B-36—faced the task of service- 
testing the agile heavyweight as they 
learned to fly and maintain her. 
Advance training for combat and 
maintenance crews started a year 
before the first plane was delivered. 
As the program leaped the breach 
between planning and reality, other 
crews were trained to operate the 
complex giant. 

“The B-36’s safety record—one of 
the best in the Air Force.” explains 
Lt. Gen. Clarence S. Irvine, USAF 
DCS/Materiel who commanded the 
19th Air Division when her crews 
flew the first Peacemakers, “is a 
tribute to B-36 pilots, aircrews, 
maintenance personnel, and com- 
manders. These men upon whom the 
peace depended took this new, un- 
tried machine and learned to oper- 
ate it in a highly professional man- 
ner on training flights that ranged 
from a few miles to more than 10,000 
and, on occasion, at altitudes of 50,- 
000 feet.” 

The cigar-shaped bomber’s per- 
formance — range, altitude, and 
speed—was proved by SAC crews on 
hundreds of global-simulated-com- 
bat missions. In 1953, the 92d Bomb 
Wing at Fairchild AFB, Wash., took 
part in “Operation Big Stick,” a 30- 
day Pacific area exercise. The B-36s 
were poised at a strategic time dur- 
ing international tension in a man- 
ner that left no doubt this country 
had the capability to strike any po- 
tential aggressor. By flying nonstop 
from the U, S. to the Far East, we 
showed unfriendly nations this force 
of bombers could easily fly to any 
enemy targets and return to these 
same bases in the Orient. 

Thousands of hours of trial and 
operation proved the bomber’s rug- 
gedness and the professional skill 
of its crews. In July 1955, an RB-36 
from Fairchild’s 92d Wing lost its 
rudder in a low-altitude, high-speed 
flyover near Denver, Colo. Expert 
handling plus the airplane’s natural 
stability enabled the B-36 to fly 
more than 200 miles and land with- 
out mishap. Although loss of rudder 
necessitated use of only ailerons and 
elevators to control the huge plane, 
it was possible to maintain its flight 
and set the hundreds of tons down 
safely. 

As one aircraft commander put it: 
“The 36 had a really wonderful basic 
design. One of the most versatile 
bombers we ever had, she won the 
Fairchild Trophy three times in ad- 
dition to numerous individual bomb- 
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ing and navigation awards while 
competing against everything in 
SAC’s inventory, including the B-47 
and B-52. I hate to see her go, but 
I’m glad the Air Force has found 
such a beauty as the B-52 to take 
her place.” 

Just what has the B-36 meant to 
the Air Force apart from her ob- 


vious role as a deterrent to the “Big 
War?” 


Introduced Design Changes 


The Peacemaker produced many 
significant new design changes that 
made possible improvements in to- 
day’s aircraft. Most important of 
these were: development of alter- 
nating current (AC) primary elec- 
trical power systems (now used on 
B-58, B-47, late B-52, F-102, and 
F-104); multi-wheel landing gear 
(used on C-130); metal bond skin 
to reduce weight and increase range; 
magnesium alloy skin (secondary 
structural materials on current air- 
craft); super-strength 24S and 75S 
aluminum alloys and titanium: flexi- 
ble fire-barrier materials (now on F- 
102); improved aerodynamic boost 
control for flight controls with 
spring that gives pilot “feel” of 
plane in flight (used on B-52) : elec- 
tro-hydraulic gust locks for control 
surfaces (now on C-124); first gun- 
nery system to employ larger than 
.90 caliber defensive weapons: light- 
er metyl bromide, bromochlorome- 
thane (CB) fire-extinguisher system 
(used by commercial airliners) ; first 
bomber designed to concept of ex- 
tended high-altitude flight—40- to 
50.000 feet and above; supplemen- 
tary jet engines for added perform- 
ance; and first use of “K” system— 
heart of the B-47—which greatly im- 
proved the science of bombing. 

There were other dividends. The 
B-36 served as a training ground for 
improved navigation methods and 
techniques. The plane’s long range 
required more extensive and precise 
use of various navigation methods. 
To navigate on training missions 
half way across the world with little 
allowable deviation from flight-plan 
route and time schedule, the B-36 
navigator learned to rely more heav- 
ily on celestial navigation techniques 
and the advanced bomb/nav “K” 
system pioneered in the B-36. The 
lessons learned are proving invalu- 
able to AF navigators today. 

“It served in other ways too,” ex- 
plains Lt. Col. Clifford Schoeffler, 
who logged over 5.000 hours in the 
big bird as pilot, aircraft command- 
er, and instructor pilot. “Prior to 
the 36, SAC wasn’t affected by the 











requirement for extreme long-range 
or high-altitude planning. She was 
never faced with logistic- and main- 
tenance-support problems which this 
airplane presented. These problems 
made the command sit up and take 
notice. Tactics, plans, and answers 
to these problems are now being 
used as basic planning factors for to- 
day’s jet bombers. The B-36 also 
served as a training vehicle for staff 
planners, combat crews, and main- 
tenance personnel. She was a team- 
work airplane: a gallant veteran of 
the dry-run war that served us well 
as a prime weapon for a decade. But 
despite 11 modifications during the 
past nine years, the jet-age all-jet 
bomber caught up with her.” 

Although being phased out, the 
“Old Pro” will remain in service 
until all SAC heavy bomber wings 
with 435-mile-an-hour B-36s are 
equipped with 650-m.p.h. Boeing all- 
jet B-52 Stratojets. 

The Air Force has considered 
other uses for B-36s. However. 
studies showed it would cost more 
than a million dollars apiece to con- 
vert them to cargo or radar-picket 
planes, and then they would cosf 
too much to operate. The outmoded, 
lumbering 36s are too slow and too 
cumbersome for conversion to tank- 
ers. And no one was interested in 
demilitarization for possible com- 
mercial use. 

As costly as these bombers were 
and even though they were not 
called to action in Korea, who can 
say for sure they weren’t worth their 
billion-plus price tag. Before the 
present chain of overseas American 
bases was built and the size of nu- 
clear weapons was reduced so they 
could be carried by fighters, the B-36 
with her H-bomb was a life-insur- 
ance policy for the free world that 
kept the “cold war” cold. 

That this airplane never dropped 
a bomb in anger is only to her credit. 
The perfect weapon is one you never 
have to use. And without the B-36. 
available as it was during a period 
of international tension, the U. S. 
might have been forced to fight a 
disastrous airwar of one-way mis- 
sions. 

Many men who have been asso- 
ciated with this formidable weapon 
share a soul-satisfying belief: That 
this huge airplane without striking 
a blow. made a great contribution 
to our national defense by enabling 
us to live for nearly 10 years free 
from aggression. And, if this be true, 
champions of the B-36 did not plan 
and labor in vain. For with it, they 
have won a victory—peacefully. 
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lam an Airman . 

My coveralls are splotched with sweat and grease; 
Sometimes my sleeve is plain or a chevron wears, 
Yet on my shoulders | may bear proud stars 

Or bars and leaves of silver, gold— 

And perched poised eagles. 


Untiring alert | stand, 

One foot braced in the good earth 

Of this, my bounteous country, 

The other placed with careful stance 

In far-off places strewn across the world, 
Lands of many climes and tongues— 

And homes, all spared the dread of total night 
Because of me. 


| am the Keeper of tranquil horizons, 
Sentinel to wondrous reaches in the skies— 
So high, wide . . . and lonesome 

In majestic grandeur. 


1 am the Pioneer for opening up new realms, 
Pushing back frontiers of Time and Space 
Until Distance now becomes an easy span. 

1 have thrust aside the barrier of sound 

Like the light-swift parting of curtains 

Mantling an untrod stage with breathless vistas. 
| have ventured deep beyond... 

Ever questing, ever seeking. 

| have trampled flat the brambles 

Of the thermal thicket— 

Moving, groping, reaching toward 

The awesome secrets in that spangled vault 

Of shining galaxies 

Which course the voids around our little globe. 


In choiceless, all reluctant hands 

| hold the most horrendous power 

To beggar man's imaginings— 

The dire instrument of utter last resort 

For visiting retribution, 

If full and grievously provoked 

By naked, wanton, calculated offense 

Against any in the goodly company of mankind 
Who strive today anew to dwell 

In calm and helpful harmony. 


What matters if those arch, deluded minds 

Of brutal foul intent 

Shrill calumnies to assail me 

And impute like infamous designs 

They would themselves pursue 

For freedom's rape in ruthless conquest. 

They plot on, coveting to add new spoils, 

Yet falter to risk the further steps 

Because of me—and the night of godless horror 


Is held back and does not fall... 


What | must in duty hold is held not carelessly 
But in gravest, solemn trust 

Which | am pledged to loyally attend— 

So help me God! 

May He, in gentlest mercy, vouchsafe 

This duty be confined to simple custody 

And solely that alone—henceforth 

Until the last finite second dies: 

My hands would know their truest happiness 
In the shy, dissolving grip of childish fingers, 
The prayerful touch of any sore beset by need, 
The warm, glad clasp of neighbor, friend... 
These are my people everywhere 

Whom | delight to knowing serve. 

To them | own the same allegiance true 

| bear Creator, conscience, and country 

In the deathless cause of Liberty. 


| am sprung of many parents, many lands, 

From that host of myriad, diverse origin 

Whose toil, hopes, skill and eager genius 

So painstakingly wrought the unmatched greatness 
And golden legend of our Nation. 

Me they have endowed above history's measure 
With the copious treasures of all cultures, 

The priceless stores of knowledge and wise lore 
Amassed thru slow-crawling centuries now done. 
With these forebears and such a heritage, 

| can nowhere be a stranger... 


| am an Airman. 
| am the New Breed. 
Its honor | hold, 
Its faith | sacred keep... 
—William A. Kinney 
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